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EthanAllen 


Save up to 20% on an exciting selection of furniture, lamps, clocks, 


accessories, floor coverings and sleep sets. 
Shown: Georgian Court solid cherry dining room. 50” Buffet and China, Reg. $1209.00, Sale $999.50. 44’ Duncan 
Phyfe round extension table and 4 Queen Anne side chairs. Reg. $1157.50, Sale $949.50. Queen Anne arm chair, 
Reg. $199.50, Sale $159.50. 


Georgetown Manor 
An EthanAllen Gallery 


LANGHORNE, PA. CHERRY HILL, N. J. 
Rt. 1 and Woodbourne Rd. 1605 W. Marlton Pike (Rt. 70) 
215 - 757-5118 609 - 663-1605 

Mon.-Fri. 10-9, Sat. 10-5, Sun. for browsing 1-5 


Master Charge. BankAmericard and our own credit plan Free professional home planning service 
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Number 2 


THE IMMINENT DANGER OF CONTROLLED COMMUNICATIONS 


One of the most alarming facets of 
the recent trend toward mergers of 
companies into huge conglomerates is 
the increasing number of mergers in 
the communications industry, and the 
resulting concentration in fewer and 
fewer hands of what Americans will 
see, hear and read. 

Just two examples: 

1. Doubleday and Company, the 
nation’s largest general trade book 
publisher, took over Dell Publishing, 
one of the leading mass market 
paperback publishers; its publishing 
complex already included The Literary 
Guild, one of the two largest book 
clubs. 

2. Columbia Broadcasting System 
recently bought Fawcett Publications, 
a major paperback publisher; CBS 
already owns another mass market 
paperback publisher (Popular Library), 
aprominent hardcover publisher (Holt, 
Rinehart & Winston), a science-text- 


book publisher (W.B. Saunders), and 
25 magazines. 

On July 5, 1977 Time, Inc./Little, 
Brown announced plans to acquire the 
Book-of-the-Month Club, the largest 
book club in the country. The Authors’ 
Guild, which had already submitted its 
statement dated June 6, 1977 to the 
Federal Trade Commission on ‘‘The 
Continuing Trend to Concentration of 
Power in the Book Publishing Indus- 
try," immediately asked the FTC to 
block the Time, Inc./BOMC merger 
under Section 7 of the Clayton Anti- 
Trust Act. 

With major newspapers, magazines, 
radio and television stations, and 
publishing firms becoming more and 
more concentrated in the hands of 
relatively few companies, there is a 
very real danger of several very 
damaging results to the future of 
information and thought in the United 
States: 1) fewer new authors will be 


Remember 
something; 


Your regular savings earn more at Doylestown Federal than they earn at 
your commercial bank. We give you a 5.25% interest rate, and we compound 


the interest daily to increase your yie 


withdraw at any time, of course. 


ld to 5.47% a year. You can deposit and 


If you can’t remember all that, then just remember our famous slogan: 
“Bank wherever you like, but save it at Doylestown Federal.’ 


d 


DOYLESTOWN 
FEDERAL SAVINGS 
AND LOAN 

ASSOCIATION 


DOYLESTOWN — Monument Square 
CROSS KEYS — Route 611 € DUBLIN — North Main Street 
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published (and then only those whose 
works are lucrative, rather than meri- 
torious), 2) greater censorship of 
independent or unpopular views 
through inability to find a publisher, 
and 3) the power of parent conglomer- 
ates to suppress works, comments, 
ideas or criticism which they view as 
antithetical to their interests. 

Already, some major publishers are 
refusing to invest in unpublished 
authors, or in books that promise to sell 
only a few thousand copies, regardless 
of merit. 

As just one example of corporate 
censorship, Pocket Books, which is 
owned by Gulf and Western, cancelled 
author Ron Kovic’s national promotion 
tour for his book Born on the Fourth of 
July after the crippled Viet Nam 
veteran publicly criticized the parent 
corporation for its pricing policies. 

If the present trend of concentration 
of ownership of communications media 
is allowed to continue unchecked, we 
will in effect have controlled media— 
comparable to those in dictatorships, 
except that here it will be business 
conglomerates, rather than govern- 
ment, wielding the power. 

Under such control, it is highly 
unlikely that pioneering works such as, 
for example, Rachel Carson’s first book 
Silent Spring or Ralph Nader’s Unsafe 
At Any Price would ever be published, 
and American literary giants such as, 
for example, Thomas Wolfe, Theodore 
Dreiser, William Faulkner, Saul 
Bellow—all of whose earliest works 
sold a relatively small number of 
copies—would ever be allowed to 
develop. 

If we permit a handful of conglomer- 
ates to gain control over the mass 
media, and thereby, over what Ameri- 
cans will see, hear and read, our future 
as a democracy is in mortal peril. E 


“They speak our language. That’s why we 
selected Girard for our Estate Planning” 


“They know about all of our concerns—the future security of our 
family, the best possible management of our investments, ways of keeping 
estate taxes to a minimum. We feel particularly good about the fact that our 
Girard Estate Planner helped us to develop an estate plan that will make 
possible savings of nearly $50,000 in our federal estate taxes!” 


You, too, should talk to a Girard Estate Planner about preserving your 
assets and protecting your family. The new Tax Reform Act makes this more 
important than ever. For an appointment call our Estate Planning 
Division, (215) 585-2303. We'll work with your attorney in 
devising the best estate plan for your needs. You'll find that 
our Estate Planners are as sensitive to the human side of 
estate planning as they are to the financial side. 


GIRARD 
“Talk it over with Girard? BANK 


Trust Department, Girard Plaza, Philadelphia, PA 19101 
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RUSSELL GARÒENS 


GROWER Of 
RARE plants 
215-322-4799 


600 NEW ROAD 
. CHURCHVILLE, PA. 


Projections on the economy in 1978 
were the subject of a most candid talk 
by John R. Bunting, Chairman and 
Chief Executive Officer of First Penn- 
sylvania Bank and First Pennnsylvania 


ANNUALS 
FOLIAGE PLANTS 
HANGING PLANTS 


FACE-OFF CIRCLE 


1185 YORK ROAD, WARMINSTER, PA. 18974 
OPEN YEAR ‘ROUND e UNDER NEW MANAGEMENT 
INDOOR ICE SKATING FOR EVERYONE 
Public Skating e Open Hockey * Hockey & Figure Skating 
Lessons e Discount Books » Parties « Group Rates 


GENERAL ADMISSION - $2.00 Skate Rentals Available 


SUBURBAN LEAGUE HOCKEY 
Every Tues. Thurs. & Sat. 
Two Games. 50« Admission 


Call 674-1345 for General Information 


and Mens & Youth Spring Hockey. 


FOR DAILY SCHEDULE & SPECIAL HOURS CALL: 674-2770 


Sinkler Inc. 


A name to remember for 
Home Comfort. 


Sinkler Inc. of Southampton is a Home 
Comfort organization — not just another 
fuel oil supplier. Our 30 years of experience 
provides us with the know-how to fill your 
heating needs. With a staff óf more than 80 
local men and women to serve you, and a 
fleet of 15 modern delivery trucks, and 15 
mobile service units, Sinkler Inc. is able to 
provide you with the utmost in Home Com- 
fort service. 


© Oil delivery is neat, and efficient 

Service is provided by expert technicians 
on a 24 hour basis 

* Records are kept on up-to-date 
computers 
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SiNKLel~ ` 
Sine. 


You may wish to take advantage of Sinkler's 
Maintenance Assurance Plan (SMA). This is 
another feature of our organizational pro- 
gramming, in which every aspect of home 
heating is controlled throughout the heating 
season. 

Call us today and see how a 

Home Comfort Organization can 
answer your heating needs. 


Call 357-7100 or DI 3-1050 


sinkLer.. 


Your Oil Heating Specialist 


650 Knowles Avenue 
Southampton, Pa. 18966 


Corporation, at the Annual Meeting of 
the Central Bucks Chamber of Com- 
merce on January 10 and I thought our 
readers would be interested in what he 
had to say. 

Rgarding our local scene, Bunting 
was relatively optimistic for 1978: ‘‘The 
Philadelphia Metropolitan ^ Area's 
economy has lagged in recovery from 
the last recession, behind the rest of the 
country, as have other metropolitan 
areas in the older Northeast and 
Mid-Atlantic states. Fortunately, we 
have coming onstream in 1978 con- 
struction double that of the Bicenten- 
nial year of 1976, with the center city 
tunnel, one new hotel and a $25-$30 
million refurbishment of the old Belle- 
vue Stratford. Also, Gallerie and its 
success— greater than anticipated — is 
a real shot in the arm to Philadelphia. I 
think this area will catch up with the 
rest of the country — the big question is 
whether we will be able to attract 
business back to the Philadelphia 
region.’ 

Bunting said his somewhat pessimis- 
tic views on the national economy 
‘‘differ from the consensus” (other 
forecasters based their projections on 
earlier information) because of the 
‘‘recent panic surrounding the decline 
in value of the dollar by 10 percent, the 
chilling deterioration in the stock 
market during the first week in 
January, and the appointment of 
William Miller, an unknown quantity, 
as Chairman of the Federal Reserve 
Board" 

Bunting predicts that the weakened 
and ailing dollar (due primarily to our 
continued importation of massive 
amounts of foreign oil and the resulting 
large deficit in balance of payments— 
seen overseas as living beyond our 


means, and inability to solve our 
energy problems) will result in: an 
inflation rate of 8 to 9 percent by the 
fourth quarter of 1978; interest rates 
higher than forecasted elsewhere; a 
higher unemployment rate than the 61/2 
percent predicted, especially towards 
the summer months; a slower growth of 
the GNP (4 percent, rather than 5 or 51/2 
percent); and decreased capital spend- 
ing because of higher interest rates. 

In his opinion, the Administration 
could solve the energy problem by one 
of two means: 1) remove restrictions on 
prices of oil and gas, and permit them 
to rise to the same level as in other 
western countries—$1.75 to $2.00 a 
gallon — thereby stimulating both alter- 
native energy sources and new explor- 
ations for domestic oil and gas, or 2) set 
a limit on the amount of oil to be 
imported, diminishing in each suc- 
ceeding year, and establish a tough 
rationing program for available sup- 
plies. This, presumably, would also act 
as a spur to new domestic oil and gas 
exploration and development of altern- 
ative energy sources. (He did not say 
which he favored, or how the Admini- 
stration could get a majority of the 
Congress to go along with either course 
of action!) 

This month PANORAMA pays tri- 
bute to the Warings, a unique couple 
who have contributed so much to the 
nation's conservation movement 
through their own pioneering work over 
decades here in Bucks County, via our 
cover as well as the feature article by 
Edwin Harrington. Betty Craighead 
relates the background of a little-known 
battle in Bucks County during the 
Revolution; Bryna N. Paston gives us 
another interesting profile, this time of 
a Jenkintown jewelry designer whose 
work has become known for creativity; 
and Rosemarie P. Vassalluzzo intro- 
duces us to our new neighbors, the 
interesting and unique Poor Clares. 

Hope you enjoy this month's read- 
ing, and we welcome your comments, 
suggestions, or opinions on any sub- 
ject, pro or con. 

Cordially, 
Mong Late. 

Gerry Wallerstein 

Editor & Publisher 


THE MILITARY CHESS SET 
of the 
AMERICAN REVOLUTION 


Quite simply, it is destined to be one of the outstanding collector editions 
of our time — the Military Chess Set of the American Revolution. A brilli- 
ant masterpiece in which behind the ranks of Britain’s famous 42nd High- 
landers, and the stubborn infantry of Smallwood’s Marylanders stand the 
leading figures of the conflict: General George Washington, King George III, 
Nathanael Greene, General Sir William Howe, Horatio Gates, Lord Corn- 
wallis, together with the dashing Marquis de Lafayette and the dreaded 
“Butcher” Tarleton. 

Here in all the splendor of 18th-century warfare, are to be found 
again the magnificently uniformed cavalry, the feared artillerymen, and the 
legendary foot-soldiers, the captains and the generals, set upon the battle- 
ground of a superb period campaign table. 

Each piece is a portrait in sculpture. Indeed, so precise is every detail 
that a major figure such as Washington takes no less than five days to com- 
plete. Hand painted with such precise skill that not even the smallest gold 
button is out of place. 

The Military Chess Set of the American Revolution, created by 
Charles Stadden, the world’s foremost military sculptor, has been described 
already as his greatest work. For more than a year, a team of 40 English 
artists has been engaged in its production. 

Because of the scale of the endeavor, and the exceptional standards 
of craftsmanship established, the edition is being limited to only 500 sets 
worldwide. 

Charles Stadden’s only other military chess set, commemorating the 
Battle of Waterloo, was sold out in advance. His American military chess 
set is certain to be in very great demand. At its price it is inevitably in- 
tended for only the most serious collector. 

For details and advance reservations of this im- 
portant limited edition, please write or telephone to: 


The Library of American History 


400 MADISON AVENUE / NEW YORK CITY 10017 
PHONE: 212+688-6202 
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Edited by Jeanne Hurley 


CHERRIES JUBILEE 
FEST 


The biggest birthday party George Washing- 
ton ever had will highlight the winter calendar in 
Valley Forge Country. Two hundred years ago 
George first publicly celebrated his birthday 
while at Valley Forge. This year, a weekend of 
fun and festivities will mark his 246th birthday. 

The Cherries Jubilee Birthday Bash—an 
informal, free dance featuring Al Raymond and 
his big band sound will be held at the King of 
Prussia Plaza on Friday evening, Feb. 17. 
Throughout the weekend, visitors can tour 
historic Valley Forge Park, where enactment 
groups will portray living history. Watch a film on 
the encampment. Special holiday weekend tours 
of the Park will run every half hour. Tours to 
Philadelphia and the Brandywine area will be 
offered. All, from Visitors’ Center, Valley Forge 
Park. 

On Saturday, beginning at 4 p.m. at the 
General Washington Country Club, Egypt Rd., 
Audubon, George’s Birthday Party will be held. 
Everything a birthday party should be: cake, 
balloons, fun and favors. Some surprises, too! 

On Saturday and Sunday from 1 p.m. at 
Freedoms Foundation, Rte. 23, west of Valley 
Forge Park there will be a Colonial Craft Show 
and Market. 

On Monday, Open House at the Valley Forge 
Historical Society’s Museum will again feature 
George’s birthday cake from Martha’s own 
recipe. 

Area hotels are offering special weekend 
packages chock full of cherry goodies. Special 
night time entertainment is also planned. Check 
the Visitors’ Bureau at 215:275-5000, ext. 562 for 
up-to-the minute info on Cherries Jubilee in 
Valley Forge Country. E) 
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CUPID’S CUSTOM 


Valentine’s Day, a special day for honoring sweethearts, is a very old custom which may go back to 
Roman times. A special festival called the Lupercalia was held on February 15 and on that day all the 
young girls put their names in a box and each young man drew out a name to pick his sweetheart for 
the next year. 

During the Middle Ages, February 14 was the date when people believed birds found their mates, 
so that day was set aside to honor all lovers. The people found new ways of celebrating the day. They 
used to kiss the ''first-met," the first young woman whom a young man happened to meet on that 
day. 

Just by chance, this special festival for sweethearts came on St. Valentine’s Day, a day that honors 
several Christian saints named Valentine. But the idea of honoring sweethearts has nothing to do 
with the saints for whom the day is named. 

In the 19th century, the custom began of sending pretty, decorated cards or pieces of paper to the 
boy or girl one liked best and these were eventually named ‘‘valentines’’. Often these young couples 
exchanged gifts as well. Then the idea of sending comic valentines became popular. Today 
Valentine’s Day is most important for children, who usually send valentines to many friends, not just 
to one. x 


Blocking a hat. 


Illustrations by Elizabeth Powell 
Courtesy of the Bucks County Historical Society 


HATS AND HOW-TO 


In the days before the ‘‘bouffant’’ hair-do and today’s era of casual attire, not only were hats a 
practical necessity, but also emblems of social status and articles of fashion. 

The nearly-forgotten craft of hatmaking, which was an important industry in early American 
culture, comes vividly to life in a new, detailed 24-page booklet entitled ‘‘Felt-Silk-Straw Handmade 
Hats: Tools and Processes.’’ Written by Mary Elizabeth McClellan of Lawrenceville, N.J., it is the 
latest publication by the Bucks County Historical Society in its series, Tools of the Nation Maker. 

The booklet is illustrated by diagrams drawn by Elizabeth A. Powell, a faculty member of George 
School, Newtown, Pa. and with over 50 photographs made by Dorothy Simpson of Doylestown, Pa., 
of hats, hatting tools and hat boxes in the Mercer Museum. 

The booklet is available by mail for $3.50 plus $.35 postage from the Bucks County Historical 
Society, Pine & Ashland Streets, Doylestown, Pa. or at the Mercer Museum Shop in Doylestown, Pa. 

[s] 


DRAFT DODGER 


There is a new variety of ‘‘Draft-Dodger’’ 
these days which is more popular than the 
card-burning type! This one is a simple 
housewarming idea, suggested by Kay 
Hastings, Extension Home Economist, that will 
save energy, save money, and get you out of the 
draft at the same time. 

You no longer have to push bits of rugs and 
old blankets around the door bottoms or drafty 
window sills to keep the furnace quiet! 
Draft-Dodgers will solve the problem. They are 
long, flexible sandfilled tubes of fabric about 2 
inches in diameter and long enough to extend 
across the entire door frame or window sill. 
Using old ‘‘recycled’’ fabric such as an old, torn 
windbreaker for the inner tube and a leftover 
scrap of heavy, attractive upholstery fabric for 
the outer tube, it takes less than an hour to 
make. 

You'll need a sturdy, tightly-woven fabric 
such as denim, gabardine or twill for the inner 
tube and durable, tightly-woven fabric in colors 
to complement your interior color plan for the 
outer tube. Fill the tube with fine sand that has 
no stones or salt in it. Sift sand using a collander 
and sew with heavy-duty thread. 

Measure width of door or window casing and 
add 2 inches for seaming to determine length. 
Width of inner tube should be 8 inches, outer 
tube 9 inches. (2 inches seam allowance, 1 inch 
for ease). Amount of sand depends on length; a 
38-inch tube will use approximately a 3-pound 
coffee can filled with sand. 

To make, fold inner tube fabric lengthwise, 
right sides together, and sew along length and 
one end. Turn tube right side out and fill with 
dry, sifted sand. Pack firmly (but not hard) so 
tube is flexible. Sew end by folding in raw edges 
and top stitching. Make outer tube the same as 
inner tube, leaving one end open. Turn right 
side out. Work sand-filled tube into finished 
outer tube. Fit should be snug. Fold in ends and 
top stitch. 

There you have an attractive, effective 
“‘Draft-Dodger’’ to be used for drafty attic or 
cellar doors, patio doors or on drafty window 
sills. m 


IN THE COURT 


The Bucks County Bar Association is again 
sponsoring courthouse and trial tours for junior 
and senior high school classes this semester. 

Three different types of experience are 
offered. Students may attend a session of a trial 
in progress or merely be conducted through the 
various offices in the courthouse. It is also 
possible to have a combination of both tours. 

Tours can be scheduled for either Tuesdays or 
Thursdays during the school year. Both morning 
and afternoon sessions are offered, with a limit 
of 40 students per tour. 

Reservations for tours must be made four 
weeks in advance. When possible, an attorney 
from the same area as the visiting school 
conducts them. 

The bar association suggests teachers make 
reservations as early in the semester as possible, 
since they find there is a jam-up at the end of the 
school year. 

Teachers should contact the county school 
Intermediate Unit at 215:348-2940 to make 
arrangements. m 


Er — — 


19th CENTURY 
SHOPPING 


Travel back in time to the days of penny candy 
and beautifully handcrafted items such as willow 
wood cannisters, miniature toys, old Delft tiles 
from Holland, and beautiful early American 
‘‘necessary lamps.’’ The Benjamin Taylor 
Country Store, which opened recently in a re- 
modeled 19th Century home in Washington 
Crossing State Park, is completely unique in that 
itis authentic to the period in which the home was 
built. 

The store is operated in behalf of the Wash- 
ington Crossing Foundation by John and 
Gretchen Knoell who have traveled extensively in 
order to stock their shelves with a wide variety of 
period items. 

Escape from the madding crowds any one of 
the seven days a week between 10 a.m. and 
5 p.m. to a time when shopping was much 
simpler! [| 


e dre liliis: J Ve : 
REQUIEM FOR A 
YOUNG VOLUNTEER 
Peace Corps volunteer Florence A. Krok, 26, 

of Cornwells Heights, Pa. has spent the past two 
years assisting in the management of flounder- 
ing agricultural cooperatives in the East African 
nation of Kenya. With the help of a loan from the 
U.S. Agency for International Development, the 
1975 business administration graduate of 
Temple University was trying to put the 
Nanbabe Farmers Cooperative Union in Kenya’s 
Western Province on a solid financial footing. 

With almost two years of effort finally 
beginning to show in a strengthened union and 
improved management, Ms. Krok’s volunteer 
service was tragically ended December 9, 1977 
when she died as a result of injuries she suffered 
in a motorcycle accident in Busia. 

Ms. Krok was the daughter of Charles and 
Florence Krok, 4575 Belmont Avenue, Corn- 
wells Heights, Pa. Her loss came as a great 
shock to all who knew her, but her legacy of hard 
work and dedication will remain with the 
farmers of Kenya and through the continuing 
efforts of her fellow Peace Corps volunteers. Mi 


EARLY MAPS 
AVAILABLE 


Have you always wondered whether the early 
gold-diggers really found every rich vein in 
those western hills, and secretly yearned to 
search for yourself? Every explorer needs a good 
map as a starting point and then curiosity takes 
over! 

Reproductions of old maps showing ghost 
towns, explorers' trails, and other features of 
historical interest throughout the United States 
are available from Gold Bug Publishers, Post 
Office Box 588, Alamo, California 94507. 

Included in the collection are some of the 
earliest charts of the U.S. Geological Survey, 
railroad maps and various other sheets dating 
back to colonial days. 

A catalog listing the items currently available 
may be obtained by writing to the publisher at 
the address above. ni 
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LAMBERTVILLE ON RT. 179 


^ The Zennox Shop —OLD RT. 202 


Route 179, Lambertville, N.J. 08530 de de de de a ae sb sh 


“Funny, I always thought 
this store was expensive”. 


CARPET SALON 


537 Easton Road, Horsham, Penna. 19044 674-3111 
Horsham Plaza, South of Naval Air Station 


TO THE WEARER OF EYEGLASSES: 


Fit is important 
Color is important 
Shape is important... 


And most important be sure to have your eyes examined 
every 12 months by an ophthalmologist. 


CLARK A. HIPPENSTEEL 
Optician 
10B South State St. Newtown, Pa. 18940 968-4135 
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PANORAMAS 
People 


RUTH ROVNER is a freelance writer 
whose travel articles have appeared in 
Today magazine section of The 
Inquirer, as well as in their Sunday 
travel section, Philadelphia Magazine, 
and the Jewish Times, and farther 
afield in Scanorama, the Jerusalem 
Post and Present Tense, among others. 
She also writes theater reviews and 
travel pieces for The Drummer, and 
teaches writing at Philadelphia Com- 
munity College. She is a resident of 
Philadelphia. Ei 


Dear Editor: 

Wow! I feel like I just hit a jackpot at Reno. 
I'm so tickled and pleased with the way my short 
story was handled that I'm without adjectives, 
nouns, verbs, etc. And— illustrated yet! 

I'd hold on to Gail Obschleger with eyeteeth 
and molars. The entire story from left to right 
before my eyes. ‘‘Dumbbell, dat von ain't!" 

Your ‘‘Speaking Out’’ gave me pause for deep 
thought. It was beautifully written. I find I 
agree. 

Frankly, I’m amazed at the progress of 
PANORAMA. If you are not careful, you'll 
become ‘‘national’’ and that is one big 
headache, or so I’ve beentold. All you need now 
is a centerfold—pull it out and there is a 
beautiful pic of — perhaps a farmer and his wife, 
fully clothed, and making sauerkraut, or each 
month a pic of the beautiful Bucks County 
churches. (Vouldn’t dat crack up dem New 
Chorker fellas, dough?) Just teasing. 


The only way to fight decadence is with 
wisdom, high moral standards, and a sense of 
humor. 

I’ve got to go clip the poodle. Happy holidays 
to all of you and I sure hope my little story 
pleases people. Otherwise, why bother writing? 

Sincerely, 
Sunny Dull 
Jeffersonville, Indiana 


To the Editor: 

Serious questions remain concerning the Point 
Pleasant Diversion in Bucks County, and the use 
of Delaware River water by the Philadelphia 
Electric Co. for the cooling system of the 
partially-constructed Limerick Nuclear Power 
Plant. It is particularly interesting at this time to 
note that although the loss of the allocation from 
the Delaware River Basin Commission has 
recently been making newspaper headlines, the 
county’s permit lapsed over two years ago 
(North Penn Reporter, Dec. 12, 1977). 

In the years that passed after PE committed 
itself to building the Limerick facility, little 
regard has been given toward changes in water 
availability, energy needs and tremendous price 
increases. The water supply issue has always 
been a thorny one, the Schuylkill River not being 
adequate to supply the monstrous nuclear 
plants. In 1972 the Atomic Energy Commission 
temporarily suspended PE’s construction license 
pending evidence of a firm committment from 
DRBC, not contingent on the Tocks Island 


Jaguar XJ. 
Chairman of the road. 
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4-wheel disc brakes and rack and 
pinion steering. The XJ offers two 
engines: the double overhead- 


When the XJ sedan was introduced, 
Car and Driver said: “It may well be 
the best sedan available any- 


where in the world." Since then, cam Six, or the remarkably 
the XJ has become a living clas- © smooth V-12. Inside is a world 
sic. It responds like a sports car, of luxury, quiet and refinement. 
on all-independent suspension, 
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News Director 
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Music, News — 
& Weather 
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Project, to allocate the required amount of water 
necessary for plant operation. The firm commit- 
ment became an agreement by DRBC to set 
January 1, 1977 as a deadline by which the 
agency would determine if existing or planned 
reservoirs were going to be adequate for 
Limerick's operation. If the reservoirs were not 
going to be adequate, the company would have 
to build their own reservoirs, AT THEIR OWN 
EXPENSE! 

January 1, 1977 came and went, and the 
deadline was postponed until October 1, 1977. 
Once again this fall, the deadline was postponed 
a second time to January 1, 1978. Meanwhile the 
construction of the Limerick Nuclear Power 
Plant continues, despite the fact that the water 
issue remains STILL UNSOLVED, and despite 
the fact that there is considerable doubt as to 
whether the facility is necessary to meet current 
energy needs in the Delaware River Basin. 
When planned back in 1967, annual growth rates 
were as high as 7 percent, but since have 
declined sharply, due to conservation efforts and 
using energy prices. To quote J. Lee Everett, PE 
President, electrical sales growth for 1977 has 
been ‘‘a disappointing 2 percent’’ (Wall Street 
Journal, Dec. 15, 1977, page 27). To add insult 
to injury, this year PE has contracted to sell 400 
megawatts of Limerick's projected power output 
to Delmarva Power and Light Company, even 
though this power will not be available until at 
least 1983. Both utilities have an excess 
generating capacity of over 40 percent! 


David Madden 
News 


MORE OF 
EVERYTHING 


Those of us concerned with water use 
planning and energy growth and development 
anxiously await long-promised answers to the 
unresolved problem of providing approximately 
40 million gallons of water per day for PE's 
Limerick Nuclear Power Plant. 


Phyllis Zitzer 
Member 
Environmental 
Coalition on 
Nuclear Power 
Salford, Pa. 
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Alston and Beulah at home in the late 1930’s; pictured 
together on the lawn in 1940; sitting by the fireplace in 
1941 and outdoors in the late 1960's. 


ALSTON 
BEULAH 


Preservers of Honey Hollow 


by Edwin Harrington 


When l arrive at the Waring house on Creamery Road, 
Alston opens the front door almost at my first knock. He 
conducts me to the living room and says, without 
hesitation, ‘‘Now you sit over there.’’ We both sit. If the 
afternoon sun is too bright in our eyes, he gets up and 
adjusts the blinds without comment. 

Beulah comes in with a greeting and then takes her 
favorite spot on the cushion by the fireplace. 
Conversation begins at once, at first on trivia, health and 
the weather, then on to gardens and other topics of 
special interest to one or all of us. 

Soon Beulah drifts to the nearby kitchen and returns 
with a tray of lemonade and cookies; or tea on cooler 
days. Unquestioningly she expects me to partake and 
enjoy. 

Or perhaps it is one of those blue-sky days when I find 
them in the garden, hunched over a bed of perennials, 
with a view of Honey Hollow in the background. Then 
Alston puts down his tools and arranges chairs in a small 
circle, telling me which one to take. The lemonade or tea 
and cookies arrive just the same. 

As we talk of many things, sometimes ideas spill over 


ry 


Changes in the Waring homestead at Honey Hollow 


shown in 1929, 1939 and 1944. The home which they 


later built is shown at left, 1951. 
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Photography by John Bernheim 


Alston with biology students from the Pennsbury School District at the Ecology Workshop in 1976. 
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each other in our enthusiasms. One 
subject is a lost cause, however. It does 
no good for me to caution them on 
taking projects a bit easier, because for 
them there is always much to do 
tomorrow that was not accomplished 
yesterday. 

The entire world is their territory, 
and merely to keep up with their many 
thoughts is an exercise in alertness. 
The two of them have been to various 
far places, singly or together. But that 
does not really matter—in their hearts 
and minds they have been everywhere, 
seen everything. Pushing on past 80 
years of age, they have never let up, 
still looking for items of fascinating 
knowledge and intensely curious 
toward all utmost reaches. 

After visiting an hour or slightly 
more, I find reason to depart—chores 
waiting at home, an errand to com- 
plete. They would go on talking about 
the state of nature and the world, 
personal remembrances, of woodland 
trails in Honey Hollow, the straw- 
berries that are just ripening. 

Beulah might remain on her cushion, 
extending a hand and saying, ''We'll 
see you soon, of course.’’ Alston 
accompanies me to the door, still full of 
the subject of the moment; perhaps 
gazing past me to consider a return for 
some more work outdoors, perhaps 
thinking of a book to read or letters to 
be written if it is rainy. 

Little by little, the story of their lives 
and adventures has come out, mostly in 
cheerful reminiscences told unrelated- 
ly at different times by the tall and 
dignified man I have come to call 
“Uncle Alston.’’ It is truly quite a 
SIOTUX 

Alston Waring was a fairly good 
student of history and the humanities at 
the University of Virginia when World 
War I reached across the Atlantic and 
Uncle Sam pointed his finger, saying, 
“I want you!" Like that of many 
another young person, the trend of his 
life suddenly took an unexpected 
direction. He had already decided not 
to follow the family real estate business 
in Savannah, where the Warings were 
among its first families. He was going 
to teach. 

War treated him kindly, however, 
and two years later he was again a 


civilian, without having experienced 
combat or notable discomfort. Yet, he 
felt some sense of having missed the 
scene. By then college seemed a distant 
and Jess interesting prospect. He took 
ship for Europe with a general plan of 
seeing for himself what was there and 
what had happened. 

He saw, and he matured inwardly 
with a quiet understanding of the 
incredible deaths and vast destruction 
that had so recently taken place. He 
observed the birth of the League of 
Nations and was present at the signing 
of the Treaty of Rapallo. Journeying on, 
he went to Berlin for a further look. In 
the American consulate, waiting for the 
processing of his travel permit, he was 
introduced to a group of young people 
who were on their way to the Ukraine to 
give aid through the American Friends 
Service Committee. Many years have 
since gone by, and Alston later could 
not recall if then he chanced to converse 
with one member of the group in 
particular — a lovely brown-haired girl, 
bright of eye and with a zeal for helping 
humanity. 

A few minutes later, Beulah Hurley 
went through one door, on her way to 
Russia; Alston went through another, 
headed for other parts of Europe. 
Neither had the slightest idea that they 
would ever meet again. 

Meanwhile the value of land in the 
suburbs of Savannah continued to 
increase. Enough of the Waring 
family’s good fortune went Alston’s 
way to allow for more travel. In his 
characteristic manner, he ventured 
simply and frugally. Accompanied by 
Melvin Drorby, a recently-discharged 
veteran who had seen combat in 
France, he journeyed through the 
Balkans, Greece, Palestine and Egypt. 

The travelers came to Suez and 
gazed in the direction of India. A 
steamer bore them eastward, and for 
almost a year they followed in the steps 
of Rudyard Kipling within the fading 
empire. A meeting with Sir Rabin- 
drinath Tagore, the great Hindu 
philosopher and supporter of indepen- 
dence, was a high point always to be 
remembered. 

Eventually the inconveniences of 
living from a suitcase caught up with 
the pair and they agreed it was time to 
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Honey Hollow won the Watershed of 
the Year Award in 1976 and Alston 
Waring, as a director and organizer, 
received the award from Dean 
Bedford, president of the 
Pennsylvania Association of 
Conservation Districts. 


Vice President Henry 
Wallace shown when he 
visited the watershed 
in 1944. 
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Alston at Honey Hollow pond. 
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go home. At a pace less frantic than 
that of Phileas Fogg, they continued on 
around the world, seeing the highlights 
of the Indies, China and Japan. A 
three-day rail journey took them from 
San Francisco to New York. 

Wiser in many ways, Alston Waring 
stood inthe eastern United States, with 
only a little money left, and considered 
a further move. Perhaps it was time to 
proceed with that interrupted formal 
education. He decided upon Princeton 
University and went to work to 
complete his bachelor’s degree. A 
master’s degree and teaching followed, 
while many new friends were gathered 
in. 

Some of the new friends were 
literally that—a group of interesting 
Quakers from around New Hope. One 
was especially interesting, a tanned 
and delightful young woman who 
usually seemed to be wearing overalls 
and who worked with her father on a 
farm near Phillips Mill Road. Beulah 
Hurley was back from Russia. 

She, too, had seen many parts of the 
world in those preceding years. Before 
then, Beulah had lived close to the 
tradition of past generations in Sole- 
bury Township, in fact descended from 
the Paxsons who had arrived with 
William Penn. She had been to George 


School, to university studies at 
Columbia and Rochester, became a 
teacher at the Holmquist School near 
the farm. Yet there came a time to 
digress from that quiet life and serve in 
areas that were experiencing vast 
human troubles. She and her neighbor, 
Miriam West, volunteered to go to 
Europe and help, even while the war 
continued as a violent and indecisive 
struggle. 

Not many people, especially girls, 
would step into such duties. Their first 
job was to help relocate French 
peasants who had been driven toward 
the forests by the advancing German 
army. And, when hostilities ceased, 
fewer yet would agree to go another 
thousand miles to the turmoil of the 
Russian revolution; even to the Urals 
and Siberia, where millions of people 
were beset by famine, fortunate merely 
to survive. 

After two years of courageous 
service, Beulah came home in 1923, to 
resume her ever-busy ways—and to 
encounter Alston Waring, a visitor 
from Princeton. This time, unlike the 
earlier brief meeting in Berlin, the two 
of them went out the same door, that of 
the Solebury Friends Meeting, where 
they had just stood at opposite sides of 
the front benches and married them- 
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selves in true Quaker fashion. 

Not only had the tall scholar become 
a bridegroom, but unknowingly he was 
also about to become a farmer. 

It seemed only right that some of the 
realty profits from down south be 
invested in the fields and trees and 
streams of Bucks County. Another 
farm, just over the hill in Honey 
Hollow, was for sale, ready to be 
rescued from careless tenant farming. 
Leaving William Hurley to manage his 
own acres, Beulah and Alston moved to 
Waringwyck and began the hard work 
of rebuilding an old stone house and a 
tract of potentially fertile soil. Today, it 
is reflective to look back upon the 
purchase of 80 acres of farmland, with a 
colonial residence and outbuildings, for 
just $3500! 

Father Hurley, well along in years, 
lacked the strength to continue inten- 
sive farming. He moved in with Alston 
and Beulah, at their new farm, then 
lasted only about another year. Alone, 
the couple could not manage two 
properties, and so the Hurley home- 
stead was sold and the returns went 
toward improvements at Waringwyck. 
Alston commented much later, ‘‘Life 
surely took a turn.” The next 50 years 
promised to be interesting. 

Within those 50 years, there even- 
tually came a significant day in 1969. 
One bright October afternoon, a crowd 
gathered at the top of a slope that swept 
out toward Honey Hollow. Respectable 
officials from Washington, Harrisburg 
and Bucks County gave brief, thought- 
ful speeches about the remarkable 
work of conservation that had been 
accomplished in that particular 
valley—and was being followed in 
many other areas of the country. Honey 
Hollow was formally being declared a 
National Landmark, and upon the 
rostrum was a fine brass plaque to show 
for it. 

Alston Waring, straight and white- 
haired, stepped forward to receive the 
plaque. He had aimed, in many ways, 
for that day since 1934—perhaps even 
since he and Beulah had first taken over 
Waringwyck. She stood beside him, a 
foot shorter and equally indomitable, 
one big smile beneath her own thatch of 
white hair. The ceremonies were 

(Continued on page 54) 


Skirmish 
al Newtown... 


The young Continental soldier leaned on a windowsill in the inn that everyone called the Old 
Frame House and looked through the glass. The setting sun no longer glistened on the snow, and 
theeky had turned a dirty gray. The color of a musket ball, he thought drearily. Feeling sidelined 
and useless, he wished for the hundredth time he had been well enough to leave the New Town 
with his regiment. 

Moving weakly across the room, he lay down on some blankets thrown near the fire and pulled 
his patched, worn cloak around him. 

Nearby, the tailors, their needles working the heavy blue cloth into 


new uniforms for the 13th Pennsylvania Regiment, listened to the FEBRUARY 9, 1778 

February winds whistle around the clapboards of the old tavern. As "SIXTEEN AMERICAN SOLDIERS, GUARDING MILITARY 
the short winter day drew to aclose, they edged closer to the fire that G MANUFACTURED ON THESE PREMISES, 
roared in the big hearth at the corner of the room. BROW ERED STA CSG TASTI MO 


That move toward the warmth of the fire was not merely because of t ROIC BUT HOPELESS DEFENSE OF THEIR 


the cold. See, | O 3UARDS WERE ED BY GUNFIRE, FOUR 
; : ' í NDED, AND THE OTHERS TAKEN PRISONERS 
Soldiers of the 13th Pennsylvania | WAR,ONE OF WHOM WAS MAJOR FRANCIS MURRAY. 
under Major Francis Murray were | dor M Y 
i Duc unty rica Society 


stationed outside in the guardhouse, . | October 22,1958 — June 14,1976 
and sentries manned the door, but 
the workmen — gripped by 
apprehension — knew that their 
clothing depot was a likely Tory 
target. 

It was the month of February, 
1778, and the war for independence 
was going badly for the American 
Rebels. General Washington had 
lost the Battles of Brandywine and 
Germantown, and British Redcoats 
marched the streets of Philadelphia. 
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Counterclockwise: Bronze marker commemorating the 
Newtown Skirmish; Christopher and Erich Bartels, 
grandsons of historian Barnsley, unveil the boulder with 
the bronze marker during ceremonies on Flag Day, 1976; 
members of the Bucks County Riflemen fire their muskets 
to salute the men who defended the Bird in Hand; Edward 
R. Barnsley reads the account of the Newtown Skirmish at 
the marker dedication on Flag Day, 1976. 
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Since then, the Tories, almost with 
impunity, were riding with the British 
and raiding the county. 

It was well after midnight, on toward 
morning, when the sleeping workmen 
were awakened by a blast from a 
musket. The sentry stationed 40 yards 
north at the door of the home of Major 
Murray had fired. This alerted the 
soldiers and militia near the inn and 
they got off one round. Before they 
could reload a party of about 40 of the 
enemy stormed the house. The young 
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Continental soldier disappeared up the 
stairs to make a stand at an attic 
window. 

But it was soon over. 

The Tories killed five, wounded four, 
took 11 prisoners, and confiscated the 
2,000 yards of cloth that were to have 
become uniforms for the 13th Pennsyl- 
vania, who badly needed them. Accord- 
ing to the British account, none of the 
attackers was injured. 

This obscure skirmish of the Ameri- 
can Revolution took place in Newtown 
at the Bird in Hand (on the corner of 
State Street and Mercer Avenue) in the 
bleakness of mid-February, 1778, while 
the British occupied Philadelphia and 
General Washington and his ragged 
troops shivered through the winter at 
Valley Forge. 

According to tradition the young 
Continental, a lad of nineteen, died at 
the attic window, and his unmarked 
grave lies somewhere at the north end 
of town. 

Major Murray, captured before at 
the Battle of Long Island, was taken 
again, this time hauled out of his hiding 


place in a sugar hogshead in the cellar 
of his home (now the Thornton House, 
at State Street and Centre Avenue), 
where he and his wife kept a small retail 
shop. 

Another of the prisoners was Ensign 
Andrew McMinn, the hard-drinking 
host of the Temperance House and at 
various times schoolmaster, county 
jailor and township supervisor. 

After this foray, Colonel Walter 
Stewart of the 13th Pennsylvania, who 
lost a major, several men, and all the 
cloth for his regiment's uniforms, 
wrote, ‘‘my poor fellows are in a most 
deplorable situation at present, scarce- 
ly a shirt to one of their backs . . . but 
they bear it patiently."' 

Washington, referring to the raiding 
Tories and deploring the loss of the 
men and Major Murray, wrote angrily 
from Valley Forge on February 23, 
1778: ‘‘the insolence of the disaffected 
in Philadelphia and Bucks Counties has 
arisen to a very alarming Height." 

The captains of the two Tory 
companies were from Bucks County. 
Evan Thomas, commanding 14 of the 
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Bucks County Volunteers, was from 
Hilltown Township and Richard 
Hevenden, with 24 Light Dragoons, 
came from Newtown Township. They 
had left Philadelphia at 8 p.m. and first 
attacked Jenks Fulling Mill along Core 
Creek in Middletown Township. There 
they captured the entire guard and 
* ..a...quantity of cloth . . "` From 
there the raiders proceeded to 
Newtown and the battle at the Bird in 
Hand. 

This foray was only a small part of the 
total action of the Revolution, but in its 
way the story of the Newtown skirmish 
encompasses the whole drama of the 
American struggle for independence. 
And as usual it is not just the facts but 
the people who capture our 
imagination — the eager youth who died 
futilely but well; the tavern keeper with 
a drinking problem who did his part; a 
distinquished major who underwent 
ignominious capture for the second 
time; a Major Stewart worried about 
clothing his men; Washington angered 
at the Tories and facing one more 
defeat; and, last of all, the Tories 
themselves, fighting their neighbors 
because that was how they saw it. 

On June 14, 1976, Flag Day, 
ceremonies were held at the Bird in 
Hand, Newtown, to dedicate a bronze 
marker commemorating this little- 
known battle. Edward R. Barnsley, 
Newtown Historian, read the story of 
the skirmish, that he had researched. 
The Bucks County Riflemen fired their 
muskets, Legionnaires of the Morrell 
Smith Post 440, Boy Scouts, and 
citizens took part in the occasion. 

For a short time the story of this 
mid-winter foray came alive again and 
if you go to see the bronze marker on 
the quartzite boulder, it will be there 
nestling in the ivy that grows in the 
yard of the Old Frame House — both the 
marker and the ancient inn a gentle 
reminder of a fateful time. E 


AUTHOR'S NOTE: I have fictionalized 
around the anecdote of the young 
Continental soldier. It is known only 
that he fought and died, not what he 
thought. But 19-year-olds are always 
eager and restless, and I can imagine 
that he wished for action. 
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The Yardley Grist Mill on Main Street was built in 1769 by the nephew of 
Yardley's founder. Operated as a working mill until 1948, the 208-year-old build- 
ing with three-foot thick stone walls has survived by changing with the times. It 
has been converted into a complex of modern stores and unique shops, and the 
merchants of the Mill invite you to shop Mon.-Fri. 10 a.m. to 5:30 p.m. & Sat. 
10 a.m.-5 p.m. Convenient parking is available. 
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the Sisters of Poor Clare 


, 


need, in silent, reflective prayer and 


spend their days helping others in 
service. 


Dressed in their brown homespun 
with the traditional Franciscan cord 


at the waist 
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ONAS TERY 
ETIN 
POOR CLARES 


AN OLD TRADITION IN A NEW SETTING 


by Rosemarie P. Vassalluzzo 

There is a most unusual addition to Bucks County; a new 
tradition has been added to our area in an ancient form. A 
tradition with the charm of ecclesiastical Europe in the 
setting of our once rural but increasingly urbanized Bucks 
County. Beyond the rolling green hills, tucked away next to 
Saint Mary Hospital, between the two small local towns of 
Langhorne and Newtown, lies a gray polished cinder block 
building. Smack in the middle of a parcel of land that dates 
back to the original land grant of William Penn, can be seen 
an austere rectangular concrete monastery: the new home of 
the Sisters of Poor Clare. A cloistered, silent, contemplative 
group of women, this ancient order of nuns was founded in 
the 12th century by St. Clare, a devoted contemporary of St. 
Francis of Assisi, whose philosophy profoundly influenced 
this religious group of the Middle Ages. Dressed in their 
brown homespun with the traditional Franciscan cord tied at 
the waist, this group of quiet, praying nuns loves their new 
home in the heart of historic Bucks County. 

They were thrilled by the thousands of community people 
who came out to welcome them during their brief open house 
period in August. There is a look of contentment on their 
faces as they speak of the radiant sunsets that can be seen 


over the rolling fields and tree tops. For many years, the only 
sunsets they have experienced have been through the tops of 
city buildings. They feel quite at home here in Bucks. 

What is the origin of this celibate group of nuns dedicated 
to silent contemplation, poverty and prayers for their 
fellowmen? My curiosity motivated me to set out to do some 
investigating. I started with a phone interview this past 
summer with Sister Alfred, the Mother Abbess. Our 
delightful phone conversation evolved into a lengthy visit 
with this captivating yet shy woman. As we spoke, certain 
qualities about her became evident. She was cheerful yet 
humble. She was outgoing yet receptive. She was 
compassionate yet realistic. She was as optimistic as she was 
reserved. Totally mystified by the atmosphere and 
personalities, I found myself returning for yet another visit 
and still more phone conservations. She was so receptive and 
anxious to have the entire world, but especially their Bucks 
County neighbors, know about the monastery and the 28 


individuals living within the enclosed walls — 28 women who 
have not stepped outside the austere surroundings since 
their arrival in early spring. Delightful women who have not 
gone to the Oxford Valley Mall on a shopping spree; nor have 
they gone into Newtown to shop on State Street or have lunch 
at one of the many restaurants. These women are happy, 
contented and fulfilled helping others through deep 
reflective prayer. However, it must be noted that there are 
two externs who complete errands and deal with the public. 


HISTORY AND BACKGROUND 

It would be putting it mildly to say that people have been 
very curious not only about this group of women but also the 
building. First off when the public heard ‘‘monastery,’’ they 
immediately thought men, Trappist Monks, brown robes, 
and perhaps catacombs. The Latin word for ‘‘nun”’ is 
‘‘monica,’’ deriving from the root ‘‘mones,’’ meaning single. 
Therefore, it should come as no surprise to realize there are 
monasteries comprised totally of women. Many people have 
asked, ‘‘Why do they do this? Are they escaping from 
reality? Just what is their inspiration? Are they sane?” I 
posed all of these questions and many, many more to Sister 
Alfred. She patiently and enthusiastically tried to trace the 
history and background of the Poor Clares. When I left, I had 
borrowed books, pamphlets and periodicals from their 
library. 

FRANCIS AND CLARE — NOBILITY 

We cannot possibly attempt to understand the Poor Clares 
without some knowledge of Saint Francis and especially the 
times and country in which he lived. In order to visualize the 
small ancient town of Assisi we must blot out any 
modern-day picture we might have of large cathedrals and 
shrines and great European monasteries. Francis never saw 
any of this and probably would be unhappy because he 
taught simplicity, humility and poverty. 

The roots of this ancient order go back to the Middle Ages 
and 12th century Europe; a small town in Italy named Assisi. 
Europe, at this time, was entering the prelude to the 
Renaissance. This was shortly before the beginning of the 
rebirth in many spheres, especially art, music, architecture, 
the sciences, medicine and religion. This was about 200 years 
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before the times of some of the greats 
such as Michelangelo, Leonardo da 
Vinci, Raphael, and the Medici family. 
Europe, including Spain, England, 
Germany, and the Netherlands, but 
especially Italy, was about to enjoy a 
golden age of art, literature and music. 
Prior to the dawn of this most 
outstanding period of history, at the 
end of the dark tunnel of the Middle 
Ages, Clare, the daughter of a noble 
family in Assisi, and Francis were 
contemporaries. They did not know 
each other but Clare had heard of this 
poor little man. Francis, as well as 
many of his religious contemporaries, 
recoiled from their own background of 
wealth and nobility. 

There were both corruption and 
competition for power among the 
church, government, citizens and 
nobility. After having served Assisi, 
Francis was released from captivity as a 
prisoner of war. Still full of idealism 
and optimism, Francis realized that the 
only alternative to this corrupt way of 
life was a complete dedication to 
poverty and insisted on being an 
imitator of Christ. He, therefore, 
renounced all of his worldly posses- 
sions, became a friend of the poor and 
humble, and dedicated his total self to 
the trials and sufferings of the world. 
ENTER CLARE—YEARNING FOR 
SIMPLICITY 

His dedication and example inspired 
at first but a few, but his devotion to 
genuine human kindness became very 
contagious and he steadily drew a 
following. Among one of his most 
devoted admirers was Clare. Realizing 
that she, too, yearned for a life of 
simplicity, dedication to prayer for 
others, Clare (which means shining 
light) escaped from the home of her 
parents the night before she was to be 
married to a nobleman. A very 
compassionate woman, who even as a 
child was able to commiserate with the 
miseries of others, Clare committed 
herself and her then small following to 
a silent, contemplative life of prayer. 

It’s interesting to note that one of her 
first followers was her own genetic 
sister Agnes. During these early times 
the two sisters were staying in a nearby 
convent. Their family attempted to 
forcibly take them back home but 
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Some of the neighbors, 
of all faiths, 


already rely on the distant 
sound of the bell to remind them 
of the time of day . . . 
just like 
** Big Ben of Bucks County.” 


supposedly both Clare and Agnes clung 
to the altar and their disbelieving 
family turned away in dismay, heart- 
broken and totally unable to under- 
stand— WHY? 

Here we sit, in the southeastern 
corner of Pennsylvania, 700 years later, 
a huge ocean apart, and many of us in 
total amazement ask the same question 
asked seven centuries ago. ‘‘How have 
they survived the test of time? For what 
reason? How have they survived and 
found their way to our little rural 
community of Bucks?”’ 

FAITH, COURAGE, 
AND BELIEVING 

Sister Alfred’s eyes twinkled with 
what appeared to be a certain joy, as 
she repeated to me over and over 
again—‘‘Faith, Rosemarie, we truly 
believe in our way of living. We have 
worked and saved for over 50 years to 
be here to help the people of Bucks 
county and people all over the world, 
whatever the age, whatever the reli- 
gion. Just as you have strong conviction 
and dedication to your role in this life, 
so have we. There is so much hurt and 
anguish as well as happiness and joy in 
the world. We have a total feeling of 
satisfaction when we can help people; 
big or small, rich or poor, achieve peace 
of mind. Our prayers are DYNAMITE, 
they really work.” 

My questioning must have seemed 
endless and I must admit this soft- 
spoken yet outgoing woman was not 
only patient but encouraging. By the 
way, she is only in her forties! The 
image is not Hollywood, one of Peggy 
Wood in ‘‘The Sound of Music.”’ This is 
an energetic 20th-century woman dedi- 


cated to the ideals of a religious order 
that dates back 700 years. Here I was a 
total ‘‘novice,’’ a stranger to this way of 
life, trying to cram into a few hours, 
seven centuries of information, feel- 
ings and understanding; trying to 
assimilate the evolution and develop- 
ment of a philosophy mirrored 2000 
years ago. Needless to say when I left 
after my first visit, I had a book and two 
pamphlets from their library tucked 
under arm. I headed directly to our own 
small library at home. Keep in mind 
this was August 1977. I then made a 
few visits to the public libraries and 
devoured every piece of literature 
related to this group that I could lay my 
hands on. Still I was not satisfied that I 
could adequately do justice to this most 
unusual monastic group who have 
added a charming tradition to our 
community. 

MAJESTIC TOLLING OF THE BELL 

September came and went by and 
still I could not zero in on this story. 
There definitely was a missing link. 
Thoughout the late fall and early winter 
I would often hear the faint chiming of 
the bell from the monastery tower, 
majestically tolling and calling the 28 
nuns to dinner. Or perhaps the faint 
echoing was telling them it was 
5:00 a.m. and time to rise. Sister Alfred 
half giggled when she related that 
some of the neighbors, of all faiths, 
have already begun to rely on the 
distant sound of the bell to remind them 
of the time of day — ''Just like Big Ben 
of Bucks County." Incidentally, this 
symbolic bell in the tall tower is the 
same bell that has been transplanted 
from the Philadelphia monastery. 

I had several more phone conversa- 
tions and another visit in the parlor, but 
this time the Poor Clares were enclosed 
and I did not see them scurrying about 
as I did during the summer. This was 
December and they had settled down to 
the same type of routine they had in 
Philadelphia for more than 50 years. It 
was in 1881 that the first official home 
of the Poor Clares was established in 
Omaha, Nebraska, when Mr. John 
Creighton rented Mother Magdalen 
Bentevoglio a house for their order. 
The monastery was enclosed and 
became the first permanent home in 
the New World for this modest order. 


SILENCE IS GOLDEN 

My amazement and questioning 
continued. Being a somewhat chatty 
person myself, I can appreciate a good 
listener. I found that the Mother 
Abbess did indeed enjoy relating story 
after story especially connected to their 
purpose in this world. I could not help 
but wonder if they did not become 
bored with their regulated periods of 
silence. The immediate response was 
what I might have expected but this 
quaint and simple yet intensely out- 
going woman has a way of conveying a 
message, if not totally verbally, some- 
times with a frown, a pensive look, or a 
gleeful outburst. ‘‘You know," she 
replied, ‘‘Most of the greatest advance- 
ments in the fields of medicine, 
science, and even literature, only to 
mention a few, were finally made after 
a great deal of silent reflective 
thinking. Man must take a step back, in 
whatever area or field he is involved in, 
and evalute and think, usually alone. 
Those of us working in close relation- 
ship to God find our reflective times of 
prayer bring us closer to God and in 
that way we are better able to touch the 
true hearts and needs of the people. 
After all, the phrase, ‘Silence Is 
Golden,’ has more meaning than most 
people realize.”’ 

A TRUE WELCOME BY PEOPLE 
OF ALL FAITHS 

It only took me over six months, and 
an unaccountable number of hours of 
reading and thinking, to try to piece 
together first in my own mind and then 
on paper, the somewhat incredible 
history, development and motivating 
forces of this still-new addition to our 
community. Only one of the motivating 
forces which helped me to realize that I 
might possibly be able to do justice to 
both our readers and this monastic 
order was Saturday evening, Decem- 
ber 24, 1977 at midnight. 

Since Francis tried to imitate Christ, 
Christmas, according to Sister Alfred, 
was one of his favorite celebrations. I’m 
certain he would be proud to realize 
that 700 years later, on another 
continent, people of varying back- 
grounds sat side by side and helped the 
Poor Clares of Bucks County celebrate 
their first Christmas Midnight Mass in 
their new monastery. The community is 


always invited to share in the Mass 
services and there was indeed standing 
room only. It was very inspiring as 
those of us from the surrounding area 
sat behind the orange grates and 
listened to the ecclesiastical singing of 
‘‘Oh, Holy Night’’ as several of the 
robed nuns accompanied on the organ, 
guitar and recorder. 

It is interesting to note that people of 
many faiths share an affection for this 
little poor man, Francis of Assisi—the 
man who started it all. His inspirations 
are not limited to the Catholic popula- 
tion of the world. His relationships to 
the beauties of nature, especially with 
the birds and animals of the forest, 
have caused him to win the hearts of 
Protestants, Jews and those who have 
no formal religion. His teachings and 
inspirations pre-date the Reformation 
and his philosophies are not inconsis- 
tant with the religious teachings of all 
faiths. Even today, the influence of 
Saint Francis is so universal that in a 
sylvan setting or formal garden of both 
Catholics and Protestants alike, a 
statue of this humble man is totally in 
harmony and keeping with the tranquil- 
lity of the surroundings. 

Therefore, it is no surprise to hear 
Sister Alfred comment that, like 
Francis, their new relationships with 
people of all faiths have been so rich 
and fulfilling. The fellowship and 
feeling of acceptance of this Poor Order 
of Nuns that has been extended by 
people of all faiths from all over the 
country, but especially now in Bucks 
County, have been absolutely refresh- 
ing. There is, according to the Abbess, 
an obvious need because the phone 
rings constantly, cars pull in the drive 
and out. Messages are placed in the 
revolving door and some are left on the 
bulletin board. People are reaching out 
and the Poor Clares are there to lend a 
hand. An important and timely hand 
that is outstretched to help those in 
times of crisis and need. H 
POSTSCRIPT: 

I would like to extend my sincerest 
appreciation to Sister Alfred, my many 
friends, and you, our readers; your 
probing questions and comments about 
this unusual order forced me to extend 
myself to find out as much as I could 
about them. 
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Preparing a wax model for a ring. 


MITCH 
ROSNOV 


Jewelry With A Flair 


This extremely successful man 
who has earned himself a unique 
place in jewelry circles and 
who enjoys every minute of the 
work he does would still 
rather be something else. 
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by Bryna N. Paston 

If you walked down the street and 
came upon Mitchell Rosnov, you might 
smile and nod. He might smile and 
nod back. You might take note of his 
sandy hair, pleasant face, slight but 
trim build but you probably wouldn’t 
stop and stare. Mitchell Rosnov looks 
like an ordinary person. Nothing 
unusual, nothing particularly 
distinctive. 

Now, if you came upon a piece of 


Mitch at his workbench in his store. 


jewelry created by Mitchell Rosnov, 
you would definitely look twice, and 
maybe a third time. By the fourth 
glance you would want to hold it, touch 
it and even try it on. Inevitably, you 
would come back to it again and again 
until you owned it. Mitchell Rosnov's 
jewelry says more about the man than 
meets the eye. 

Mitchell Rosnov’s jewelry is easily 
identifiable because of its 
individuality. Each piece is a totally 
original design and each piece is like 
nothing you have ever seen before or 
most likely will ever see again. 

One trademark is the tree of life that 
Mitch designs for women wearers. It is 
a gold pin that from afar resembles a 
tree and its branches. Closer 
inspection tells you the names of the 
woman's children or grandchildren. 
Each name is a branch. 

Mitch creates close to 200 rings a 
week for both men and women. He 
also designs pendants, pins, bracelets, 
just about anything that is meant to 
adorn. Much of his work is made to 
order and his customers often have 
strange but challenging requests. 

"I made an antique bathtub pendant 
onte for a plumber," the jeweler 
recalled. ‘‘It was about one and a half 
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Talking with a customer. 


inches with pipes and faucets and all in 
14-Karat gold. 

**[ made a miniature garage door 
pendant that moved up and down for a 
garage door manufacturer and a 
sterling silver sweater pendant for a 
sweater manufacturer. I’ve designed 
antique cars and boats, musical 
instruments and a gold cart with the 
person’s name on it. 

‘‘The one thing I enjoyed making 
the most over the years was a three- 
dimensional brooch with pink, blue, 
and white diamonds floating inside 
boxes that were tumbling down on 
each other. It was all gold. It took me 
about four or five months to find the 
diamonds and then about three weeks 
to make the piece. 

“I guess the funniest was the time I 
made a pendant out of gallstones for a 
surgeon who had removed them. I 
think they were his first.” 

Mitch Rosnov is a Philadelphian. He 
studied political science, as unusual as 
it seems, at the University of 
Pennsylvania. His mother wanted him 
to study medicine or law, and he 
wishes he had majored in business. 
During school, he worked for his 
father, a prominent jeweler on Sansom 
Street from 1907 to 1970. 


“I had a feel for jewelry,” he said. 
“I learned by my father’s side, not 
only the creative aspects but the 
business as well.” 

After Mitch completed his stint as a 
captain in the army, he studied at the 
Gemologist Institute in New York and 
became a registered gemologist. 
**You can be a jeweler without being a 
gemologist,’’ he stated. ‘‘As far as I 
know there are only three of us in the 
Philadelphia area. It is almost like 
being a CPA. It means you are an 
expert.” 

In 1967, Mitch designed fountain 
pen desk sets with the pens sticking up 
out of rough minerals. He sold the sets 
in his store and they did very well. He 
was one of the first to use rocks and 
minerals in such a unique way. 

‘‘Then I discovered I could create 
jewelry designs out of wax just like a 
sculptor uses clay. Let’s say a 
customer comes in and picks a design 
or shows me a design or asks me to 
invent a design. I construct a model 
right then and there out of wax. It can 
be anything, rings, pendants, 
earrings, pins. 

"*If the customer doesn't like the 
wax model, there is no charge. If it's 
all right, then I go ahead and cast it. I 


Tree of Life pins. 


Examples of Rosnov's work. 


do everything right here in my casting 
laboratory. I cast all the gold and silver 
pieces. 

‘“In terms of customer demand, it's 
about 50-50 between gold and silver 
these days. We weigh our own gold 
right here to determine the price and 
we don't charge excessively for labor. 
Everything is original. I do a lot of 
signet jewelry. People seem to like it. 
Everyone tries to be different, yet 
somehow the same. 

‘Yes, men's jewelry has really come 
into its own. More popular than ever, 
especially bracelets and neck chains. 
No, I don't wear jewelry myself. I used 
to, but when I’m working, and it feels 
like Um always working, I like to be 
free.” 

At the Miller Gallery in Cinncinatti, 
Mitch staged a one-man showin the 
late 60’s that was received so well, he 
believes it launched his career. He also 
had a one-man show at The Art 
Alliance in Philadelphia around that 
time in which he used rough crystals, 
amethyst, quartz and ‘‘any kind of soft 
stone I could find.’’ With these 
materials, his jewelry had what he 
calls ‘‘soft appeal.” 

“In 1970, we moved to 

(Continued on next page) 
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Jenkintown," Mitch recalled. ‘My 
father was ill and he lived up this way so 
it seemed like the right move. He died 
soon after we opened. 

“Thad a Warrington landscape artist 
named Herbert Millstone come in and I 
gave him carte blanche with the store. 
He brought the outdoors inside and 
created this earthy atmosphere with 
garden paths. It was one jewelry store 
without any jewelry in the window. A 
passerby probably thought it was really 
a plant store." 

On November 15th, Mitch and 


R. W. PITRONE 


JEWELRY CORPORATION 


Each piece is a totally original 
design and each piece is like 
nothing you have ever seen before 
or most likely will ever see again. 


Company (two employees work out 
front selling and one is a mechanic in 
the back) moved up the street to 320 
York Road, opposite the IVB Bank. 

“Two young fellows, Bruce Singer, a 
potterer, and a film-maker named Bill 
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Talbitic did the interior for me and that 
includes the cabinetry as well. Every- 
thing in the store is a work of art."' 

This extremely successful man who 
has earned himself a unique place in 
jewelry circles and who enjoys every 
minute of the work he does would still 
rather be something else. 

“I would rather be a writer," he 
confided. “I have written several 
articles on jewelry for pamphlets and 
magazines but there is this novel that I 
have worked on for 18 years. 

"Now I’ve got the right agent and I 
have written the book seven times. The 
agent has it and it looks promising. It’s 
called ‘A Darkness in Between’ and it’s 
about a young Jewish refugee who has 
been chased out of Nazi Germany, 
leaving his parents behind in a 
concentration camp. 

"He winds up in Brazil and becomes 
a world-famous jeweler. It's got every- 
thing, sex, drama, excitement, 
murder. Perhaps, I could say itisa little 
something like ‘The Other Side of 
Midnight.' That type of story. 

“I would rather write than do 
anything. Now I feel I have something 
good and after all the years of work, it 
will be published. I am really hopeful 
and optimistic about it. 

“I would also like to write a 
consumer's guide to buying stones. 
People really need to know. I appeared 
on the Talk program with Ed Harvey 
once and people called in with ques- 
tions about jewelry. How do I clean 
diamonds? How do I tell 18-karat from 
14? What is gold-filled? People don't 
know and jewelers don't educate 
themselves. Too often the customer 
just must have blind faith in the person 
selling.” 

Diamonds, according to the Jenkin- 
town expert, are not a good investment. 
If you buy a diamond today for $20,000 
retail and then sell it back to the man 
you bought if from, you'll only get 
$10,000 because he takes a profit of 
50%. At the current rate of inflation, it 
would take you 10 years just to break 
even on any stone. 

**Emeralds, diamonds and precious 
stones are only to be worn for beauty,’ 
Mitch advised. ‘‘They will maintain 
their value and be beautiful forever. 
Give them as heirlooms to your kids. 


‘‘Semi-precious stones are the best 
buys. Some people bring in sand 
pebbles or agates that cost anywhere 
from 10c to 50c each. They make lovely 
jewelry. Amethyst and topaz are 
inexpensive and beautiful. I don’t 
really like turquoise because it has 
been misrepresented. Most of it is a 
dyed color. 

**Buy jewelry for its creativity. I like 
colored diamonds like bronze, canary, 
chartreuse or deep blue. Yes, 
diamonds come in all colors and they 
are exquisite." 

Mitch and his wife Loretta have two 
daughters, ages 19 and 21, in college. 
They are both majoring in fields of 
special education. David Rosnov, a 
student at Cheltenham High School, is 
the only offspring interested in jewelry 
design and according to the boss, he's 
got a future. 

"David has designed 12 pieces 
already and sold them in the store,” 
Mitch said with pride. ‘‘I’ll take him 
into the business. He's got it. Formal 
education doesn't really help at all. You 
have to learn by picking it up. 

“My wife is really my inspiration. 
She's never had an art course but she 
helps me design. She'sa lot better than 
I am in some areas.” 

To relax, the Rosnovs enjoy tennis. 
They also travel a great deal to find 
stones and objects to work with. 

“Israel is my favorite place in the 
world," he said. ‘‘They wear very 
contemporary jewelry or very antique. 
In Hong Kong, for example, you see 
everything. The Chinese don't wear 
jewelry, of course, but they sell it. You 
see tons of jade. 

“All the semi-precious stones come 
from Brazil. That's why I put my main 
character in my novel there. Another 
special place for me is Idar Oberstein, 
Germany. It's the region where all the 
stones in the world are cut. It's a 
charming little village where everyone 
who lives there is engaged in the art. 

“I was in Hawaii several years ago 
and I discovered that they had heard of 
me. My fame had spread that far,” 
Mitch laughed. ‘‘Well, if you can make 
jewelry and people can recognize it as 
yours, then you are an artist. The flavor 
of your work is coming through. You've 
got it made.”’ a 
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Large Rolls of Table Covers 


Shower & Wedding Supplies e Lace Shower Parasols 
Valentine Cake Pans and Cookie Cutters 


Wilton Cake Supplies e Wedding Invitations 
CATHERINE CARBER CANDY 


134 Chapman Lane Center 
Doylestown, Pa. 345-1864 Fri. 10 to 9 


And in the Montgomery Mall ` Mon Sat 10 to 9:30 
Montgomeryville, Pa. 362-2446 Sun. 12 to 5 


Mon Sat 10 to 6 
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SAVE YOUR BOUQUET 
AS A KEEPSAKE 
OF YOUR WEDDING 


Special Order Bouquets & Corsages 
in Silk & Dried Flowers 
Proms, Home Arrangements, 
or Any Special Occasions 


GIFTS 
WEDDING STATIONERY 
AUTHENTIC INDIAN JEWELRY 


Aff CHOCOLATE 
CANDY 


310 W. MAIN ST. 
LANSDALE, PA. 
855-4724, 368-2999 
Mon.—Sat. 9:30—5:30 
Fri. til' 9:00 


PUT TOGETHER 
THE PERFECT LOOK 


Frederick's offers you 
PERSONALIZED ATTENTION 
in your selection of gowns for 
the Bride, Attendants & Mothers 


eat ZC 


\ 4,5 ‘ 7 m 4 j 
o 2 
Bridal and Formal 97 


2950 Street Rd - SHOWCASE PLAZA 
Cornwells Heights, Pa. 19020 
(215) 638-8811 
Mon.-Fri. 10-9; Sat. 10-5 
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Guide 


by Rosemarie P. Vassalluzzo 


The Nutshell 


FOR 
BRIDES AND WEDDINGS 


Custom, ritual, ceremony and tradi- 
tion play a vital role in many aspects of 
our society but never are they so 
prevalent as during a wedding cere- 
mony or marriage. From the beginning 
of time man has had ceremony and 
ritual, however large or small, when 
uniting in marriage. Marriage, in 
different societies, has always been the 
basis for the family. This institution 
seems to have changed considerably 
during the past two to three decades. 
However, it is pleasant and reassurring 
to note that many sociologists agree — 
brides and weddings, with all of their 
ceremony and traditions—are once 
again finding a place in our society. 

The many customs attached to 
wedding ceremonies vary from one 
region to another and have been passed 
down through the centuries. Some are 
religious, others are to bring happi- 
ness, good luck and prosperity. 


THE MARRIAGE CEREMONY 

The formal religious ceremony itself 
may take place in a church or 
synagogue. This ritual which is per- 
formed by a priest, minister or rabbi 
seems to have survived over the 
centuries. Some people have a civil 
ceremony, some are aboard ship, 
others in military chapels. There seems 
to be a revival of the home wedding 
which can take place in the garden, on 
the terrace or patio, or inside the home. 

Many of our Bridal shop owners 
agree that during the late 1960’s and 
early 70’s there was a rash of ‘‘unusual 
weddings’ — in acanoe, in an airplane, 
tree house, in bluejeans or while 
skydiving. I’m sure you can probably 
name more than I can. 

Recently, some young couples about 
to be married have been writing their 
own wedding ceremony. Frank 


Robertson, Minister of Education at All 
Souls Church, in Washington, D.C., 
has written a guide explaining the 
different parts of the traditional wed- 
ding ceremony. This guide is being 
used by some couples in order to 
reword the ceremony so that it is 
meaningful to them. 


BACK TO TRADITION 

However, to the pleasure of most 
people, the traditional picture of bride 
in white, escorted by father, groom in 
formal wear, and a wedding party 
coming down the aisle is once again a 
familiar scene. Bell Bridal on Pond 
Street in Bristol tells us that her brides 
were very casual a few years ago; 
however, we're back to a more 
traditional look with chiffon and silk 
organza. Large picture hats, the 
Eugenia hat, are all co-ordinated with 
fans and parasols. Josette believes that 
she has a unique shop for this area 
because they are a one-stop shop and 
are able to fill all needs for a wedding 
including tuxedos, flowers and photo- 
grapher. There is a special room for the 
mothers. 

Ann Rago of The French Shop on Mill 
Street in Bristol has been designing 
custom gowns for a number of years. 
There is also The Bristol Bridal Center 
and Bride’s World. These shops 
located in Bristol carry a full line of 
wedding dresses made of soft graceful 
fabrics in the simplest peasant styles or 
elegant formal gowns appropriate for 
candlelight. 

Farther north you will find the 
Morrisville Bridal Shoppe. Located on 
Bridge Street, this shop also carries an 
interesting selection of cocktail dresses 
for any individual. If you swing over to 
Yardley near the canal you'll find the 
Yardley Bridal Boutique. Along with a 


complete selection of bridesmaid and 
mothers dresses, they specialize in the 
preservation of your wedding gown. 
Believe me, your future generations 
would be so pleased to have your 
wedding gown to wear. 

GONE WITH THE WIND 

If you can imagine the Rhett Butler- 
Scarlet O’Hara look, you might have 
conjured up in your mind a picture of a 
typical Spring wedding. Not only the 
bridesmaids but the bride also is 
wearing the wide-brimmed hat, carry- 
ing a fan or parasol. Fredericks Bridal 
Salon in the Showcase Plaza in 
Cornwells Heights has the entire side 
wall adorned with the pastel wide- 
brimmed hats. The mannequins are 
already wearing the lovely pastel 
shades for Spring. Lemony yellow and 
sherbet seem to top the list as favorite 
colors for bridesmaids. Satins, chif- 
fons, laces, and appliques are all very 
much in vogue for the bride. La Esposa 
off 309 in Montgomeryville recently 
held their bridal fashion show on 
December 11. I understand that they 
showed the very latest wedding gowns. 
If the models had them on you can bet 
that their Spring stock is in. 

DOYLESTOWN 

One of the most fascinating bridal 
shops that I visited was Ann Bailey’s 
Bridal Shop on Route 313 in Doyles- 
town. As you approach the shop up the 
winding driveway, you cannot possibly 
anticipate the atmosphere you’re about 
to enter. The sewing machines are open 
with a gown in the process of being 
altered. Parasols are leaning against 
the corner and nosegays are tucked in 
the cubicles. They do their own 
alterations on the premises and carry 
every possible designer style. There is 
a large selection of accessories to help 
make your wedding daya most memor- 
able day. 

While in Doylestown I stopped in at 
Sew Smart Fabrics at 53 West State 
Street. Whether you are sewing for the 
bride, bridal party, or mother of the 
bride, at Sew Smart you will find bolts 
and bolts of beautiful cottons, polyes- 
ters and organzas. Another wall is lined 
with the finishing touches such as 
laces, appliques, ruffles and fringes. 
The pattern books on the table tell us 

(Continued on page 52) 


BRIDAL 
ASSOCIATION 


The Little Bake Shoppe 


537 Easton Rd. & 
Horsham d 


D 


Unsurpassed in Catering 675-4845 


Formal Catering in the Home 
Exquisite China e Silverware 
Decorated Trays 
345 Dresher Rd. 
Horsham OS2-4983 


Let us create a special cake for your special 
day. Give us your own design a month or so 
in advance and take 5% off! 


Rings & Things & Wedding Gifts need 
insurance. We'll provide the book "Our 
First Things" to help you. 


INSURANCE 


COOPERATIVE 
672-8720 


Come in for a free packet, name & 
address change forms and, a newly wed's 
insurance guide. You see, we can 
insure almost anything! 


469 Easton Road, Horsham, Pa. 19044 
Co-op Means Saving 


Ohe Old Mill Inn 


York & Horsham Rds. 
Hatboro 672-6593 


Miller Supply 
1276 Folly & Bristol Rds. 
Warrington 343-1550 
SALES & SERVICE 


Furnish your new home 
with the latest appliances. 
For your home entertainment— 
ZENITH, MAGNAVOX, and QUASAR 


OLLARD 
STATIONERY 


Wedding Invitations 


355-2222 
963 Street Rd., Southampton 


Welcomes you to Gracious Gourmet Dining 
in an Old Colonial Candlelight Atmosphere 


Lunch —Dinner- Cocktails 


Pholography 
By Richard 
Quality & Service = Value 


Member: Wedding Photographers of America 
Call for your complimentary copy of 
“How To Make Your Wedding Go Smoothly” 
P.O. Box 142 


Cornwells Hts. 19020 


Maytag, Amana 
fay) aso ‘4ojpuiajay 


752-4972 


FORMAL WEAR 
FOR ALL OCCASIONS 


Jules Pilch 


19-25 South York Rd. 
Hatboro OSS-1103 WE CAN DO ALMOST EVERYTHING 


WILLOW GROVE 
AYLOR RENTAL r5. VEL AGENCY 


INC. 


“SIR “SPEEDY: 
.. 45 EastonRd. 
Willow Grove 659-2757 
Call on us for invitations, stationery, 


personalized church programs, matches, 
napkins, or anything to make your day special. 


Rent everything from chairs to 
champagne fountains, from candelabras 
to portable bars and everything in between! 


Rte.611 Horsham 674-1381 


We'll help you plan your 
HONEYMOON ESCAPE 
47 Easton Rd. Willow Grove 
659-3774, 276-0666 
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521 West Broad St. 
Quakertown, Pa. 
536-0160 
SPECIALIZING IN: 
WEDDINGS 


Children's Photos e Passports 
Real Estate 


WHY NOT A PORTRAIT 
E FOR THE PERFECT E 
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PLAN AHEAD FOR 
OUTSTANDING LANDSCAPES 
CALL NOW FOR 
SPRING PLANTING 
SPECIALIZING IN THE 
RARE AND UNUSUAL FOLIAGE 
AND FLOWERING HOUSE PLANTS 
GIFTS, POTTERY, WICKER 


BUCKS COUNTY'S 
MOST COMPLETE 
GARDEN CENTER 


OPEN DAILY 


ROUTE 1 
LINCOLN HIGHWAY 
MORRISVILLE, PA. 19067 
295-1138 


featuring: 
graphics, 
pottery, 
and jewelry 


located on rt. 263, old york road 
across from the cock'n bull restaurant 


hours: closed mon. 
tues.-sat. 10-5 
sun. 12-5 


794-7660 
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PEGGY O'NEILL 


"We think of aging in terms of 


” 


disease, rather than as a part of life, 
notes Peggy O’Neill, adding, ‘‘Nobody 
ever says anything positive about 
aging, but it has its own rewards. 
"We live in a very competitive 
society," the Doylestown resident 
continues, "but as we get older, we 
become more philosophical. We 
mellow, as a result of both age and 
experience, and we start to self- 
actualize; to develop the person we 
never had time to be before. We do the 
same things, but maybe we do them for 
different reasons. Some of the de- 
mands of younger life are lifted, though 
maybe we lift them ourselves.’ 
Although she is young enough to 
have recently become a grandmother 
for the first time, Peggy O'Neill spends 
a lot of time thinking about getting 
older. A native of Bucks County, Ms. 
O'Neill is Executive Director of the 
Bucks County Department of Adult 
Services, the area agency on Aging, 


and has been described as ‘‘a pioneer 
in providing services for the elderly.” 

From her office at Neshaminy Manor 
Center, Ms. O'Neill administers 16 
programs which provide Nursing and 
Homemaker Services, Meals on 
Wheels, the Retired Senior Volunteer 
Program (RSVP), a Chore Service, 
Legal Counseling, Outreach, and 
Senior Centers with subsidized recrea- 
tion. ‘‘I think of us as an umbrella,’’ she 
remarks. ‘‘Weare not dealing with just 
the poor and sick. We are working on 
behalf of the more than 40,000 Bucks 
Countians who are over 60 years of age. 

“Only 5 percent of the elderly are in 
institutions, but many others have been 
forced to change their lifestyles,’’ she 
comments, " and many people, as they 
get older, fear they will end up in a 
nursing home.” 

Peggy O'Neill is determined to see 
that they won't. ‘‘All our programs are 
geared to finding alternatives to 
putting people in institutions," she 
explains. ‘‘My aim is to provide more 
and more in-home services, to do 
everything possible to keep people in 
their own homes and communities. 

"Independence is a value that has 
come to haunt us,’’ she reflects. ‘‘We 
have to realize that there is nothing 
wrong with having some support when 
you need it. Our culture has modified 
the extended family, so we may have to 
build in some emotional supports to 
help us grow older.” 

On a personal level, Peggy O’Neill 
says, ‘‘I am not thinking of retiring. I 
am thinking in terms of alternative 
things I would like to do, but for now, 
this is much more than a job. It’s my 
life." 

Neshaminy Manor has been an 
important part of Peggy O’Neill’s life 
for almost two decades. She was a 
housewife caught up in volunteer work 
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and dabbling in local politics when she 
became a Social Services Investigator 
for the County in 1960. ‘‘When the 
candidates I had worked for were 
elected, they suggested that I look into 
the job of Social Services Investigator, 
which was involved with deciding 
whether or not applicants should be 
admitted to the Home,”’ she recalls. ‘‘I 
started working on a part-time basis, 
and I had no idea it would turn into a 
permanent career.”’ 

That’s exactly what happened. As 
she became aware of the problems 
confronting the elderly, she also 
became aware of a desire to help 
resolve them. The solutions Peggy 
O’Neill proposed—establishing Bucks 
County Homemakers Services, Inc., 
initiating an adult foster home program 
to place elderly people with private 
families, instituting a central counse- 
ling and referral service—were the 
beginning of what has come to be 
known as Adult Services. 

Not all the problems have been 
solved, but Ms. O’Neill is optimistic 
about the future. ‘‘The people who are 
65 today are not the same as people who 
were 65 ten years ago,” she remarks. 
‘‘There is more interest in recreation 
and education today. There is going to 
be more effort to satisfy the older 
population, and educators are going to 
start looking for ways to teach older 
people.’ 

Miss O’Neill returned to the class- 
room herself several years ago. ‘‘I was 
still active in politics, and I was 
beginning to feel very defensive about 
my work, '' she explains. "Mu appoint- 
ment was originally political, but I had 
worked hard, and felt I was doing a very 
professional job.” However, her high 
school education did not reflect her 
professional experience, so in 1965, she 
went back to school. In 1971, she 
earned a B.A. in Sociology from Rider 
College. Three years later, the New 
School awarded her an M.A. in 
Psychology, and she is presently 
enrolled in a Penn State program 
leading to an advanced degree in Public 
Administration. 

All those textbooks and lectures have 
given Peggy O’Neill some ideas of her 
own, and one of the "alternative 
things" she hopes to do someday is 


write her own theories on working with 
the elderly. ‘‘There is a tendency to 
think of people in terms of programs,”’ 
she points out, ‘‘but I always try to 
listen; to think of them not as the 
elderly, but as human beings, to see the 
drama in their lives, and try to reach 
them by listening, touching, caring. 
Maybe that is the best service we can 
give.” 


EDITOR’S NOTE: Celebrity Corner 
does not presume to evaluate the 


expertise of those featured in the 
column, and publication of quoted 
opinions should not be interpreted as 
implying PANORAMA’S agreement. 
Celebrity Corner’s function is to allow 
those interviewed to express their opin- 
ions on subjects of particular interest to 
them. The writer is not responsible for 
verifying the accuracy of remarks, but 
for reporting them accurately. In the 
absence of any complaint from inter- 
viewees, you may be assured that we 
have done so. 


Handcrafted 
Pewter Jewelry 


1776 Easton Rd., Route 611 

Doylestown, Pa. 18901 

2 miles south of Doylestown 

345-1759 

Hours: Mon.—Sat. 10 to 5 
Fri. til 9 


Mastercharge & Bank Americard Welcome 
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Area Rugs From 


for your Sweetheart 


$2.50—15.00 
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our REALTOR’S GUIDE 
comes thru! 


Nevin 
Galleries 


Antique and Modern Art 


Custom Frame Makers 


SPECIALIZING IN 
ORIGINAL GRAPHICS 
BY 
DELAWARE VALLEY 
ARTISTS 


ROUTE 309 at SHELLY 
QUAKERTOWN, PA. 


AND 


BENETZ INN 
QUAKERTOWN, PA. 


536-7835 


FLYING 
DUTCHMAN 
AIR SERVICE 


Flying is our Business 
Since 1927 

Sky Rides; 

Flight Training 

Air Taxi-& Charter. 

Sales & Maintenance 

Storage Buehl Field 
Wood Lane 

Langhorne, Pa. 


757-2569 
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FROM COTTAGES TO CASTLES 
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Colonial — The Thompson-Neely House, an | — House. 


A HOUSE IS NOT A “HOUSE.” 


DE) 


Those of us who judge houses and 
other structures—and all of us do— 
usually make such elementary state- 
ments as, ‘‘I don’t like the Smith’s 
house; it's so dark," or, ‘‘He has a 
beautiful office.’ More often than not, 
we are frankly ignorant about what we 
are seeing, structurally and stylisti- 
cally, in our architectural environment, 
and this includes our own homes. This 
is true even though the ‘‘built environ- 
ment is a sine-qua-non for existence, 
a fact everyone is willing to admit. We 
know nothing of date, style or method 
of building unless someone tells us. 

To most of us ‘‘a house is a house,” 
to paraphrase Gertrude Stein. Some we 
like, and some we dont, and our 
opinion is not based on anything but 
personal preference. The ‘‘everyday’’ 
nature of houses is accepted as are the 
air we breathe and the water we drink. 

As things stand, this is as it must be. 
We react, favorably or unfavorably, to 
size, plan, the light, location and price, 
and then buy a house on the basis of 
these. Neither buyer nor salesman 
really knows accurately what he is 
dealing over, even though he may be 
able to pin the house to a price, and 
sometimes a date. As far as knowing 
just what we’re getting, it’s buying a 


‘‘pig in a poke. 

Let’s use the natural world as an 
analogy. To look at a live, flying object 
and state, ''It's a bird," is to say not 
much and to lead nowhere. After all, 
children learn about birds when they 
are first uttering monosyllables. But, 
as children grow, they are expected to 
distinguish a robin from a cardinal, a 
duck from a goose, or to place a 
flamingo in Florida and an ostrich in 
Africa. 

When we know so much about our 
natural environment, why do we know 
so little about the houses we live in? 
Clearly, we haven’t been taught. 
Architectural facts have not been 
considered as important as natural 
phenomena, automobile styles or 
clothing modes. Perhaps the time has 
come when we shall begin to learn 
house types and methods of construc- 
tion because some are becoming an 
endangered species about to drop from 
sight and use altogether, and when we 
lose something, we often begin to value 
it 

Earlier in these columns we have 
described certain  types— Colonial 
houses, Gothic, Greek Revival, Victor- 
ian, Queen Anne and Period houses, as 
well as styles of barns, treating each 


individually. 

Perhaps it is a good idea now to set 
up a progression, chronologically, of 
the styles that have occurred in Bucks 
County from the earliest beginnings 
until today. The reader will have a 
skeletal frame on which to hang his 
knowledge and observations when he 
wishes. Dates will be, in almost every 
case, approximate and frequently 
different from dates given in general 
architecture books. This stems from 
Bucks County’s rural location, which 
caused styles to lag in time behind their 
appearance in urban centers. Remem- 
ber also that house styles did not stop 
and change overnight; there was 
always overlapping. Perhaps knowing 
more about our house forms will 
encourage the reader to save those 
landmarks around us that could other- 
wise hit the dust. 


ARCHITECTURAL STYLES IN 
BUCKS COUNTY 


Native American, to 1680. Wigwams 
and longhouses of the Lenni-Lenape 
Indians, language brothers to the 
Algonquins. Examples: Outstanding 
reconstructions in the William Penn 
Museum in Harrisburg. 

Colonial, 1682-1775. Initially, colon- 
ial was almost always expressed in log. 
‘‘Colonial’’ is a general term used to 
describe buildings erected during the 
period of our settlement. Normally, 
these were long ‘‘I-Houses,’’ 16 to 161/2 
feet in width on the interior with up to 
two-foot-thick stone walls. One room 
led into another, with boxed-in winder 
stairs climbing to upper floors or down 
to the cellar. Early Colonial Bucks 
County houses were built of random 
fieldstone native to each area; roofs 
were set at a 45-degree angle; doors 
were paneled on one side and were set 
almost flush to the outside walls, with 
slightly projecting sills. Frames were of 
heavy timber, suitable for bearing the 
weight of the stone above. A four or 
five-light transom permitted light to 
enter above doors, while a hood or 
pent-roof protected settlers as they 
stepped in or out. Panes measured 8x10 
throughout the 18th century. 
Examples: Thompson-Neely House, 
New Hope. Innumerable other long, 


narrow farmhouses visible throughout 
the county. 

Georgian, 1685-1780. In Bucks 
County some substantial Georgian 
houses appeared throughout the 
colonial period. These were named for 
the reigning monarchs of England, 
George I, George II and George III 
Georgian in Bucks County was based 
on Palladian (Andrea Palladio of 
Vicenza, Italy) Classicism; it reflected 
symmetry, massive chimneys, mainly 
gabled roofs, but some hipped, 
dormers, a pedimented front door, a 
central hall, fanlights or transom over 
the front door, often flat, splayed 
arches with a keystone as lintels for 
windows, and stone laid in courses. 
Examples: Trevose Manor, Bensalem 
Township. The Parry Mansion, New 
Hope. The Quakertown Historical 
Society, Quakertown. 

Federal, 1789-1820 (persisted 
through 1830’s in Doylestown). A style 
that rejected the heavy Georgian while 
preserving its symmetry and certain 
classical elements and details such as 
side lights. Chimneys were still large, 
but were paired on each end of the roof. 
Doorways were of four types: one, 
simple and unadorned except for a 
semi-lunar fanlight; two, with elliptical 
fanlight that, in later Federal, extended 
over the sidelights; three, trabeated 


Federal— Pen Ryn, Bensalem 
Note flat roof, classical details, Palladian window, 
pilastered door. 


(post and lintel construction), with a 
flat lintel and architrave flanked by 
pilasters; and four, with a portico 
supported by slender, often fluted 
columns. Federal could be of brick, 
wood, or plastered stone. Roofs went 
flatter with a wide angle at the gable, 
colors were muted to gray or white, 
windows became larger, and the 
central hall was retained. The Federal 
style was named for and was meant to 
express the independence of our new 
republic. 

Examples: Pen Ryn, Bensalem Town- 
ship. A row of brick houses opposite the 
Bucks County Courthouse on Court 
Street in Doylestown. Similar brick 
houses, but with decorative, louvered 
doors for use in summer, on Court 
Street in Newtown. E 
(to be continued next month) 


A Skillful Rendition 


This graceful reproduction of 
Queen Anne Tea Table circa 1745 
has hand carved cabriole legs, flaired 
scalloped apron, dish top, and pull | 
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out candle slides. About $840.00 


NOCET DONNEES apap go 
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Bi ustom and Reproduction Furniture 
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Home & 
Hardware 
Center 


Doylestown 
Concrete Products 
& Building Supply Co. 


Since 1941 
212 S. Main St. |BANKAMERICARO 
Doylestown, Pa. 


348-5890/348-3752/D13-1284 


Bob & Jean's 


Home & 
opSho ] 


will custom make 
Stereo Cabinets 
to house 
your components! 
1776 Easton Rd. 
Route 611 
Doylestown, Pa. 
348-8136 e 345-7045 


HOURS: Mon., Wed., Fri. 9:30 — 9:00 
Tues., Thurs., Sat. 9:30 — 5:00 
Sun. 12:00 — 5:00 
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Washington 
Weathervane 


by Ralph C. Wunder, White House News Correspondent 


CARTER'S OPENNESS COURAGEOUS 


A political reporter can't just read a 
paper. Unfortunately for our families 
and people who sit near us in public 
places, we go through a distracting 
ritual as we act out our responses to the 
news in a steady flow of sighs, curses, 
mutterings and occasional poundings 
of the fist. 

And the news especially becomes a 
cause for us to ‘‘gnash our teeth’’ when 
political developments that must have 
taken months, or at least weeks of 
planning, are suddenly ‘‘revealed’’ to 
us just as the official signatures are 
ready to be inked onto the documents 
making the new plans final. Nixon and 
Kissinger were famous for this. After 
months of secret preparations by 
Kissinger, Nixon would call a press 
conference and reveal to the nation the 
new way it was going to be in foreign 
relations with another country: Wit- 
ness ‘‘detente’’ with Russia and China. 

Well, during the Presidential cam- 
paign last year, candidate Jimmy 
Carter promised he would not practice 
Henry Kissinger's secretive style of 
making foreign policy, and thus far, he 
has fulfilled that promise. 

While I find myself shocked and 
occasionally made nervous by Carter's 
seeming political naivete, neverthe- 
less, he has demonstrated a great deal 
of courage and faith in the democratic 
process by allowing controversial bills 
and international policy to be made 
public long in advance of the final 
stages of any negotiations. 

For instance, he has allowed Con- 
gress and the public plenty of time to 
digest arguments favoring or disap- 
proving the Panama Canal treaty. The 
White House has leaked stories about a 


readiness to initiate a new policy 
toward Cuba. Likewise, we've all heard 
that the U.S. is thinking about 
establishing diplomatic relations with 
North Viet Nam and possibly even pay 
them war reparations. 

Well, even though I personally find 
these political moves totally objection- 
able along with many others, it's 
comforting that we're given the oppor- 
tunity to express our objections when 
they might still count. The difference 
between Carter and Kissinger is that 
Kissinger would have gone ahead and 
implemented the above-mentioned 
plans, then told us all about them after 
the fact. We also all remember Nixon 
and Kissinger's great public relations 
campaigns to hawk their ideas to a 
stunned and unsuspecting public. 

Carter has been pushing hard for 
what he wants to accomplish both 
domestically and in foreign affairs. And 
I suspect that he'll continue to do what 
his judgment dictates regardless of any 
political ‘‘feedback’’ from the public, 
unless that consensus takes on the 
magnitude of the uproar over Lt. 
Calley, for instance. 

And allow me to further qualify that I 
feel that when negotiating with foreign 
nations, some details must necessarily 
be kept secret — but this is more for the 
sake of not revealing one's diplomatic 
‘‘hand-of-cards’’ rather than conceal- 
ing things from the public for fear of 
political outrage and reprisal. 

But so far, Carter has been showing 
trust in the American public and press 
as much as he is in his own ability to 
engineer his plans through Congress. 
And for this courage he is to be 
applauded. n 
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‘On The 


Business Side 


by Dorothy Batchelder 


EMERGENCY & AIR 
PATROL SERVICE 


Too often we hear only those 
negative stories about business and 
businessmen, but here in the Bux- 
Mont area we have a group whose 
dedication to their community deserves 
recognition and support. 

Combined efforts of service organi- 
zations, hospitals, doctors, nurses, 
local businessmen and many, many 
individuals have helped establish 
Horsham Police Department as the 
third-ranking department in PA. 

In 1973, with full support of township 
officials, the first mobile crime lab was 
founded. Businessmen donated money 
for equipment—a local builder gave a 
building to house the lab—all accom- 
plished within three weeks’ time at a 
total cost of $10,780. Cost to tax- 
payers—$152. 

Through the inspiration of Frank 
Strassacker, a lieutenant of Horsham 
detectives, another project was born— 
the emergency and air patrol service. 
Surplus helicopters slated for the junk- 
yard were acquired (after conquering 
miles of redtape) and were rebuilt from 
scratch. The time and effort it took to 
get the unit in the air has paid off 
through dramatic reduction in numbers 
of robberies and acts of vandalism. 
Capable of lighting a 75-yd. circular 
area, there isn’t much that escapes its 
eye. Where 20 calls a night were 
received by police, that number has 
been reduced to near zero. A second air 
patrol plane should be in the air by 
early ’78. 

Even more impressive is the air 
ambulance—a Huey helicopter— 
salvaged from an Arizona graveyard — 
on call 7 days a week, 24 hours a day. 
Capable of carrying two intensive care 
patients plus paramedics, its special 
equipment—all donated by local busi- 


nessmen—includes special breathing 
machine; respiration, pulse and cardiac 
monitors; and an inhalator. Most of its 
flying has been done for Crozier- 
Chester Burn Center. Burn victims in 
the recent Rollins Environmental 
explosion and the chewing gum factory 
disaster in New Jersey were trans- 
ported by this unit. It has been used, 
too, for vital organ transports. To date 
its longest flight has been to Tripoli, 
Africa. 


Lt. Frank Strassacker, Officer Barbara Christie 
and William Bertholf, president of the American 
Business Reference, Inc. 


Behind this remarkable service are 
many unproclaimed heroes. An Air 
frame and power plant mechanic, an 
electronics engineer, an F.A.A. certi- 
fied helicopter instructor and the first 
woman police pilot, all of whom have 
contributed in excess of one thousand 
hours of unpaid time. Township police- 
men can be seen working on the units in 
their spare time. American Business 
Reference, Inc. has recently begun an 
award authorization program to honor 
its community servants. What is 
noteworthy is the fact these projects 
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were achieved at nocost to the taxpayer 
other than the one mechanic and one 
pilot who were employed through the 
Federal Manpower program. Even the 
hangar—a warehouse in Horsham 
Industrial Park — was donated by a local 
developer. The township recently gave 
a secluded plot of land behind the 
police station where a larger hangar 
will be built. A Philadelphia refinery 
just dedicated an aircraft refueling 
truck to the unit. 

Because each flight costs about 
$210/hour (although comparable hired 
service would be close to $800/hour) it 
is obvious that money is of chief 
concern. It was interesting to learn that 
Crozier-Chester Burn Center reim- 
burses for air flights, although normal 
hospitalization doesn’t cover this 
expense. Considering the time saved 
by not having to fight traffic, many 
more intensive care patients might be 
saved by this method. 

The man who started this has 
another dream — acquisition of a larger 
plane capable of carrying five in 
intensive care. But that may have to 
wait. 

Tax deductible contributions can be 
made to Emergency & Air Patrol 
Service, c/o American Business Refer- 
ence, Inc., P.O. Box 374, Horsham, PA 
19044. 

BUSINESS NEWS 

Two years of bumper crops in the 
U.S. and elsewhere in the world have 
driven farm prices below production 
cost level, according to PA Agriculture 
Secretary Kent Shelhamer. This means 
the country's 2.8 million farms provide 
jobs for about 4.4 million people—a 
bigger work force than the auto or steel 
industry. ‘‘The present cost-price ratio 
may lead to results the same as if 
farmers did strike in large numbers.”’ 

. Some recent business clinics 
presented by SBA were: How to Plana 
New Business or Reorganize an Old 
One; How to Apply for a Business Loan; 
Recordkeeping-Accounting. Registra- 
tion fees are $2. For future clinics call 
(215)596-5823 or write SBA, Suite 
400-E Lobby, 1 Bala Cynwyd Plaza, 
Bala Cynwyd, PA 19004. Great Adven- 
ture Park, Jackson, N.J. (Mt. Holley 
Rd. 1 mi. off 1-195 East, Exit 7A on N.J. 
Turnpike) will spend $6 million for 


improvements in 1978. A thrilling new 
ride — Lightnin' Loops, two roller coas- 
ters with interlocking vertical loops— 
will be the major addition. Addition of a 
1300-seat bubble theater for live 
musical variety shows is also planned. 
Bucks Country Vineyards, New Hope, 
won honorable mention for its Aurora 
white varietal wine; Country Red, and 
its Concord Wine. Seventy-two winer- 
ies from 14 states competed — held by 
Maitres des Tastevin in Wash. D.C. 
The forecast for 2 million new housing 
units includes 1.45 million single- 
family homes — a record high. Bristol- 
Myers Company will acquire Unitek 
Corporation for $65.5 million in stock. 
A personal oasis that provides heat, 
sun, rain, steam and wind in 29 min- 


utes? Named ENVIRONMENT, it is 
on display and may be used by 
interested persons at the Willow Grove 
Plumbing & Heating Supply Company, 
461 N. West End Blvd. Quakertown. 
The PA Agriculture Dept. Bureau of 
Standard Weights & Measures has 
begun calibrating metric weights for 
heavy-duty measures for Toledo Scale 
Company to be used by the company as 
standards in production of heavy-duty 
scale weights which are being conver- 
ted to the metric system. A small 
fraction error of a kilogram (2.2 
pounds) could be costly for consumer 
and merchant. N.Y. University School 
of Continuing Education will hold a 
one-day seminar for women: ‘‘How to 

(Continued on page 60) 
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Imagine a place where you could achieve relaxation, tranquility and regeneration. 
That's Kohler's ENVIRONMENT environmental enclosure. It is not just a steam bath 
or sauna. Not just a solarium. It is a totally unique and invigorating experience. 
ENVIRONMENT provides heat, sun, rain, steam and wind. The cost is $9,950 
to $13,500 according to your selected options. This unit is available and fully operational 
for your enjoyment by appointment. 
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ompost Heap 


by Dick Bailey, County Extension Director 


MALE AND FEMALE PLANTS 
MAKE HOLLY TREES UNIQUE 


Holly trees, traditionally associated 
with Christmas, are unique in having 
both male and female plants. The 
attractive red berries are fruits of the 
female tree. Such holly berries have 
their beginning 15 to 18 months 
earlier, as observed in a study at Penn 
State. 

Holly shoots cease growing at the 
end of summer, due to the shortening 
of the days or to some other environ- 
mental factors. At this time each shoot 
forms a terminal bud. Within the buds 
are the tissues which eventually form 
next year’s shoots and flowers. No 
development occurs in the holly during 
the dormant season until about the 
second week in April. Then the 
terminal buds begin to enlarge. 

By May 20, one can observe flower 
buds on the elongated shoots. The 
latter have been growing continually 
during the month and will be about 4 to 
8 inches long with 4 to 8 spiny leaves on 
the end of the shoot. The flowers are 
borne on the basal end of the shoot, 
usually in the axils of the leaves, the 
area where the leaf joins the stem. 

By the middle of June, the shoot has 
reached its ultimate length, the leaves 
are almost fully expanded, and the 
flowers are open. Close inspection 
indicates the flowers have 4 sepals, 4 
petals and, in the female flowers, 4 
undeveloped anthers and a well- 
developed pistil. The male flowers have 
fully developed anthers which produce 
large amounts of pollen. The pistil, 
however, is not developed. 

Transfer of pollen from male to 
female trees is generally necessary for 
fruit and seed development. Pollen is 
most often carried by insects. Where a 


male tree is not available, berry 
production can be assisted by intro- 
ducing a cut branch from a male tree 
which is producing pollen at the same 
time the female trees are in flower. 


After pollination the berries begin a 
period of rapid development. By late 
summer they begin to change from 
green to red. By late autumn they are 
ripe and are ready to brighten the home 
during the holiday season. 


GRAY BIRCH AN ATTRACTIVE 
BUT SHORT-LIVED TREE 


The Gray Birch (Betula populifola) is 
a common native tree in northern, 
eastern and south central Pennsyl- 
vania. Its range extends from Nova 
Scotia south to Pennsylvania and west 
to the southern shores of Lake Ontario. 

Although it prefers the rich moist 
soils near water, the Gray Birch grows 


readily on hillsides and rocky mountain 
tops. Its seeds blow into recently 
burned, logged or strip-mined areas or 
old fields where it grows with aspen, 
fire cherry and briars. 

Being short-lived, it only grows to a 
height of 20 or 30 feet and 4 to 8 inches 
in diameter before it dies. It makes an 
attractive ornamental, but is not used 
much because of its 20 to 30-year life. 
There is no commercial importance 
except for pulpwood when it grows 
larger than 4 inches in diameter. 

The long-stemmed leaves allow them 
to flutter in the breeze like the 
Aspen—hence Poplar Birch is another 
common name along with Poverty 
Birch and Old Field Birch. 

The twigs are slender, reddish to 
orange-brown with many small warty 
lenticels which make them feel rough. 
The leaves are 2 to 3 inches long and 1 
to 2 inches wide with a triangular shape 
and long tapered tips. There is a large 
tooth at the end of each vein with 
smaller teeth on the whole leaf margin. 

The seeds of Gray Birch are tiny with 
small wings which aid their being 


blown by the wind after dropping from 
the cone-like strobile where they 
develop. Small birds eat the seeds, 
grouse often feed on the buds in winter 
and deer will browse on the tender 
twigs although they are not a favorite 
food species. 

The dull white bark with triangular 
black spots wherever a branch grows 
from the trunk and its habit of growing 
in clumps, cause the Gray Birch to 
stand out on the landscape, especially 
during the winter months. 

The other birches with white bark are 
Paper Birch and European White Birch 
which are commonly planted around 
homes. m 


NOTE: If you have a question relating 
to a lawn or garden problem, drop a 
note to Dick Bailey, c/o PANORAMA, 
57 W. Court St., Doylestown 18901. 
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Bronze Group by Moigniez 9''. Purchased in 1976 for $475.00. Massier Pot, rose 
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lustred flowers, green lustred stems & leaves on olive green ground, 12’’ ht. 
Purchased in 1976 for $600.00. Left-handed Rookwood pitcher, yellow & green floral on 
brown ground, 5'' ht. Purchased in 1977 for $75.00. 


THE BARBARIAN VS. THE CONNOISSEUR 


The barbarian has been defined as 
one who is unable to distinguish 
excellence. Conversely, the connois- 
seur as defined by Webster is ‘‘one 
aesthetically versed in a subject, one 
competent to act as a critical judge of an 
art, or in the matter of taste.” 

In pursuing this subject it becomes 
totally relevant to determine just how 
taste and connoisseurship are devel- 
oped, how they interact with one 
another and how both relate to my 
opening statement. 

Taste is an expression of the heart, 
connoisseurship an expression of the 
mind. One of the problems in collecting 
art and antiques is the tendency to 
confuse taste with connoisseurship. 
They are two distinct and separate 
issues and should not be defined alike 
or used interchangeably. Taste is 
linked to an attitude expressed as an 
emotion; connoisseurship is linked to 
an intellectual discipline. 

Taste is personal, emotional, subjec- 


tive. Connoisseurship is more aca- 
demic, intellectual, objective, logical. 
All that they have in common are an 
observer and an object that is being 
observed. Additionally, neither is 
genetic. Both are acquired, that is, 
learned. You are born with neither 
taste nor connoisseurship, as it is so 
frequently assumed. 

When you say, ‘‘I like this object’ 
you are expressing your taste. You tell 
me something about yourself and 
nothing about the object. You describe 
yourself and not the piece. Taste as a 
concept refers to you as an observer. It 
is an expression of your feeling toward 
the object. 

When you say, ‘‘I recognize the 
merit of this object’’ and can define it, 
you give evidence of connoisseurship, 
telling me something about the object, 
describing it and not yourself. Connois- 
seurship as a concept refers to the 
object and what you have observed 
about it. It is a process of intellectual- 


izing your emotions. 

In responding to an object, the closer 
the correlation of taste with connois- 
seurship, the more distinguished the 
taste. The level of connoisseurship may 
well determine the level of taste. 
Connoisseurship is implicit in what is 
referred to as good taste. In psycho- 
logical terms, connoisseurship is the 
stimulus; taste, the response. Connois- 
seurship is the discipline out of which 
emerges a refined sense of taste. Taste 
should pre-suppose knowledge. Unfor- 
tunately it is seldom used in that 
context. Too often overlooked is the 
theory that it is as easy to learn to both 
respect and like excellence as it is to 
learn to like mediocrity. 


Now how does the resolution of this 
issue affect the beginning collector and 
the advanced collector? Simply put, 
any collector should only seek out the 
most meritorious objects his checkbook 
can comfortably support. Quality, not 
quantity, the purist doctrine, should be 
his guideline. Admittedly, the collector 
may develop a frustration complex 
adhering to this general rule of 
thumb —that is, limiting his purchases 
solely to quality pieces. But to compen- 
sate for this restraint he acquires a 
valid status and a stable security. And 
he can also enjoy the same fun in his 
search as he butters his ego for a 
serious challenge. 

Chinese imperial and native porce- 
lains, Kandler and Bustelli figurines 
will always titillate the most discri- 
minating collector, as will a Holbein or 
Cooper miniature painting on copper or 
vellum. 

Who can resist the appeal of a Benin 
bronze head or the frustration and 
anger expressed in a Haida totem pole? 
There is no difficulty in equating the 
delight generated by a Fragonard 
drawing contrasting with the agony and 
power of a Munch starving child. 

How relevant is this discussion to the 
collector of limited means unless we 
also offer avenues for him to express 
himself discriminately. Our purpose is 
to suggest presently under-valued 
areas that offer promise of potential 
growth and recognition. There immedi- 
ately come to mind the Hudson Valley 
and Barbizon schools of painting. 
Although prices on such paintings have 


recently risen sharply, there still 
remains a_ predictable continual 
growth. American Art Pottery, with 
Rookwood and Weller in the fore- 
ground, fits into this category. English 
delftware, Dutch Delft and English 
creamware can still be found at 
reasonable prices. There is yet time to 
get on the bandwagon with American 
quilts and hooked rugs. Miniature 
paintings on ivory and silhouettes are 
receiving increased attention. Chinese 
blue and white 18th century export 
porcelains are woefully underpriced, as 
is early Chinese cloisonne. A more 
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Largest Hockey Equipment Dealer in the Area 


sophisticated regard and greater 
awareness of sculpture in all materials 
is emerging, promising a rosy future 
for 19th century French animal 
bronzes, Art Nouveau and Art Deco 
bronzes. Phoenix glass and Ohr pottery 
have stirred the interest of many new 
collectors, as has Shaker and Indian 
basketry, Indian relics and costumes, 
American redware, crockware, tole and 
all of the American folk wares. 

These areas represent a broad 
enough spectrum for the limited 
collector to get a ‘‘piece of the pie’’ and 
enhance his own self-image. m 


TRADE IN 
YOUR OLD SKATES 
FOR A NEW PAIR OF 
HOCKEY OR FIGURE SKATES 
BY HYDE, BAUER, CCM. 


e Skate Sharpening while 
you wait 
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) by Phoebe Taylor 


THE NEWBORN FOAL 


**And God took a handful of southerly 
wind, blew His breath over it and 
created the horse."' 
Bedouin Legend 
Man has revered the horse for 
centuries. He has told and retold 
legends about its creation and painted 
pictures of its image. He has written 
poems in every language of the world, 
and proverbs and stories about his 
beloved equine friend. Today, when 
horses no longer help us through our 
daily work or haul our worldly goods 
nor carry the warrior astride his back, 
we still hold the horse in high esteem 
and treat him with more meticulous 
care than ever before. The arrival of a 
new thoroughbred foal at a breeding 
farm is as carefully prepared for and 
heralded as the birth of a prince. 
There are still some foals which will 
be born alone in the still shadows of 
dawn, bedded in the cool meadow grass 
and sheltered only by a wooded glade, 
just as its wild ancestors were brought 
forth, but the thoroughbred foal is 
attended by a ‘‘foaling man" in a 
scrupulously clean box where both 
mare and foal are given expert care. 
Despite all this attention, the little 
thoroughbred must still struggle by 


itself to find its long legs and lurch into 
a standing position where it can search 
for its mother's milk by trial and error. 
Although the foaling man is ready with 
an armload of turkish towels, the dam 
may lick her baby's wet, curly hair by 
herself, drying it with her rough 
tongue. 

The young foal is both nervous and 
inquisitive and must learn to know and 
trust people very early in life. The most 
important part of the training of a 
young foal is to be handled by a patient 
and understanding person from the 
very beginning. One of the first lessons 
will be to accept restraint. ''We begin 
the first lesson in the box whilst the 
mare is held quietly in place,’’ writes 
Henry Wynmalen in Horse Breeding & 
Stud Management. ‘‘We place both 
arms around the little fellow, the left 
arm around his little breast and the 
right arm around his quarters; the one 
arm prevents him from moving 
forward, and the other from moving 
backward.’’ 

The person holding the foal remains 
passive, doing nothing but preventing 
the foal from escaping his arms. After 
trying to escape for a minute or so, the 
foal will suddenly resign himself and 


give up the unequal struggle. A basic 
element in the horse’s mental make-up 
is that he will give up when he realizes 
that his struggle is unavailing, and that 
the man is his master. He will 
remember this first lesson and since he 
was neither frightened nor hurt, he will 
gain confidence. 

The little foal is fitted with his first 
halter when he is one or two days old. 
This is put on in the box while one 
person holds the mare in such a way 
that she can see her foal and know that 
he isn’t being hurt. Another assistant 
will hold the foal in much the same way 
that we just described, while a third 
person fits the halter. A patient, gentle 
person can usually do this unassisted. 

Leading the new foal around the box 
behind his mother is another good way 
to start his training. This can be done 
by one person using a soft stable rubber 
around his neck and putting an arm 
around his quarters. Sometimes a rope 
is run through the halter and held by a 
person on each side while the quarters 
are held by a stable rubber or a soft 
cloth. There are different ways of 
starting the foal to lead, but it is usually 
done in the box within the first few days 
and then the foal and its dam are both 
led to and from the paddock as soon as 
it is safe for them to be outside. 

The delighful spectacle of the first 
outing is described by Mr. Wynmalen: 
“The little fellow will begin by just 
wandering around the mare, but soon it 
will react to the feeling of the sun on its 
back and softness of the turf under- 
neath . . . it will jump, plunge and rear, 
stand still, dart off again and start 
galloping in circles, round and round, 
and always near its mother. Its speed, 
agility and grace are nothing short of 
amazing!’’ 

Some of the basic rules for the foal’s 
lessons are set out in The Complete 
Book of the Horse: Do not make the 
sessions too long; 15 minutes a day is 
sufficient. (Some trainers disagree with 
this and work the little ones for 
hour-long sessions.) Proceed slowly 
and quietly, always exercising much 
patience, so that you do not frighten the 
foal. If he does object to a certain phase 
don’t stop the lesson before the foal has 
learned it, otherwise he will be even 
more uncooperative next time. It is also 


important to handle his legs and to pick 
up his feet and rap them in imitation of 
the farrier. 

Playing is important too—the foals, 
with their dams, will be turned out in a 
large field where they develop their 
muscles while running together. There 
is much chasing and rearing and 
kicking, and mock battles imitating the 
wild stallions. Even when the strongest 
gets his opponent down and the loser 
offers his throat to be bitten as a sign 
that he is beaten, there is rarely any 
injury—it is all a game with much 
bluffing and play-acting. At this stage 
they reveal something of their tempera- 
ments. There are the self-confident, 
the frightened, the sensitive and 
phlegmatic, the clown and the serious 
little horse. 


neely ford 


® Route 611 — “On the Hill” 
Ottsville, Pa. 766-0398 
Ford Sales e Service * Leasing 


ít 


from DODGE 


I.M.JARRETT 


335 SOUTH YORK RD. HATBORO, PA. 19040 
PHONE 672-4100 


DODGE COLT 


DODGE CARS 


OMNI The All New 
Efficiency—Sized Car 


The equine babies are brought along 
as carefully and methodically as human 
wisdom can dictate, but all that is 
forgotten when you watch a field of 
young foals with their dams on an early 
summer's day. They are wild and full of 
fun, chasing each other in endless 
games, leaping and kicking, galloping 
like the wind, skidding to outrageous 
stops, calling out in falsetto whinnies — 
‘‘he-he-he’’—prancing up to their 
dams, sucking noisily and then flop- 
ping flat down on the grass for a nap. 
They are funny, beautiful and wild and 
it will be a long time before they 
resemble a horse, but the training goes 
on, with patient tutors giving these 
equine equivalents of school beginners 
a firm foundation in good habits, step 
by step. E) 


NOW YOUR 


Dealer 


Guaranteed in Writing 
Complete Exhaust Systems 
Custom Pipe Bending 
Dual Conversions 


As promised, Omni is not 

a shrunken version of an 
American car, but a different 
vehicle that fits our 

lifestyle, a car four people 
can travel in comfortably 
and a motor vehicle that 
handles well on the highway 
or in the city -- a small car 
built and designed by 
Americans for the American 
way of life. 

The Dodge Omni will have 
front-wheel drive with a 
transverse-mounted, four- 
cylinder engine and a 99-inch 
wheelbase. 


You'll be glad you waited. Ks 


ON,INC. zzz 


i : 


DODGE TRUCKS 
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Savory Stewpot 


by Barbara Ryalls 


in Cross Keys, Doylestown, Pa. 


Finally, a discount 
men’s store with 
taste, imagination 

and quality. 


Discounts on 
quality men’s wear 
ranging from 
30% to 50% off 
manufacturer’s 
suggested retail. 


NEW LOCATION 


4161 Swamp Rd. 

(at Cross Keys Jct 
313 & 611) 

Doylestown, Pa. 
348-4598 


Hours: 
Mon.-Sat. 10-6 
Fri. til 9:00 
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Praise the Prunus and pass the pie! 
February could not be a more appro- 
priate month to tout the merits of the 
Prunus, for thanks to George Washing- 
ton, it has earned a permanent place in 
the month’s history. 

Indeed, Prunus is the genus of 
cherries. Whether sweet or sour, they 
have had a place in our diet since man 
started foraging in the woods. Present- 
ly, there are over 600 varieties of 
cherries cultivated in Europe and 
America. One of the most popular 
sweet cherries is the well-known Bing, 
followed by the Lambert and the 
Tartarian. The sour cherry most often 
canned is the Montmorency, and the 
Morello is frequently used for sauces. 

And what state do you think ofas the 
largest cherry producer? Wrong. 
Michigan grows more cherries than any 
other state. Traverse City, Michigan 
claims the title **Cherry Capital of the 
U.S.” and holds a week-long festival 
every July. Other leading growers are 
California, Oregon and Washington. 

The tree can grow as high as 10 feet, 
but most cultivated varieties are 30 to 
40 feet high, yielding two to three 
bushels of fruit a year. The fruit is 
harvested in late spring or summer — 
sweet cherries picked before they 
ripen, and sour cherries when they are 
fully ripe. And the tree itself can live up 
to 200 years. 

Can eating the fruit aid our longe- 
vity? Who knows, but it can't hurt. Low 
in calories, ten large sweet cherries 
only add up to 50 calories. And they are 
high in Vitamins A and C, with some 
Vitamin B, to boot. 

Cree Indians used wild black cherries 


IN PRAISE 
OF THE PRUNUS 


in what was one of the earliest forms of 
"dry pack" foods for wilderness 
traveling — pemmican. It is made by 
pounding dry, lean meat into a paste, 
incorporating some fat (for energy) and 
cherries, and then forming the mixture 
into packets which are wrapped in 
animal skins. It traveled well, didn't 
spoil, and provided all the necessary 
nutrients. 

But cherry usage has come a long 
way. It has been baked into pies, 
garnished chickens, pressed into wine, 
and extracted into cheeses. See ‘‘Mont- 
morency'' after the name of a dish and 
you'll know it includes cherries. Kirsch 
or Kirschwasser is a cherry brandy 
made in Germany, France and Switzer- 
land—the most outstanding said to 
come from Alsace and the Black Forest 
regions. And at 90 proof, you can be 
pickled by a cherry! Gourmandise is a 
processed Gruyere that is flavored with 
kirsch or cherry extract. Extremely 
sweet, it classifies more as a dessert 
morsel than a cheese. 

But let us look to the cherry in your 
own kitchen. It can start a meal, finish a 
meal, and be included in everything in 
between. For a very colorful and lightly 
potent beginning, try: 


KIRSCHWASSER KISSING BOWL 
1/2 lb. extra fine sugar 
4 c. pineapple juice 
11⁄2 c. kirsch 
1/2 c. maraschino liqueur 
4 c. white wine 
2 c.club soda 

Dissolve the sugar in the pineapple 
juice. Add the kirsch, maraschino, and 
white wine. Chill. At serving time, add 
club soda. Serves 10-12. 


Avery simple, but extremely elegant 
entree recipe follows: 
CHICKEN BREASTS IN WINE 
2 whole chicken breasts, split 
1/3 c. flour 
11/ tsp. salt 
177 tsp. garlic salt 
17/5 tsp. paprika 
1/4 c. cooking oil 
1—1 lb., 1 oz. can pitted dark cherries 
1 c. sauterne wine 

Mix together flour, salts and paprika 
in brown paper bag. Toss chicken 
breasts in bag until well coated. Brown 
in oil. Drain the cherries, reserving the 
juice. To the chicken, add the cherries, 
1/2 cup cherry juice and the sauterne. 
Cover and simmer slowly until 
tender—40 minutes to an hour. Serve 
over hot white rice and garnish with 
parsley or watercress. Serves 4. 


Jello salads are not high on my list. 
But this particular one, from my sister- 
in-law, Clare Siciliano, is a beauty. It is 
not cloyingly sweet, has a beautiful 
burgundy color, and is excellent when 
one wants a fruit salad with a meal. 
SPARKLING CHERRY RING 


1—1 lb. can pitted dark sweet cherries 
1/4 c. fresh lime juice 

6 oz. wild cherry gelatin 

1—10 oz. bottle ginger ale, chilled 


Drain the cherries, reserving the 
syrup. Add enough water to measure 2 
cups. Heat this to a full boil, add the 
gelatin, and stir until dissolved. Cool. 
Stir in lime juice. Slowly pour ginger ale 
down the side of the bowl, to retain its 
effervescence. Cover and chill gelatin 
mixture until the consistency of un- 
beaten egg whites. Then fold in 
cherries and pour into an oiled 


1!/-quart ring mold. Cover with wrap 
and chill. 


Oils 

Prints 

Posters 

Lots of Frames 


A variation on a cherry cheese pie, 
the following recipe has never failed to 
win raves—even from those who hate 
cheese cake. It is cherry gem. 
CASABLANCA CHERRY PIE 


3 oz. pkg. cream cheese 
1/2 c. confectioners sugar 
1/2 tsp. vanilla 

1 c. heavy cream 

1 jar cherry pie filling 
1 baked 9” pie shell 


Cream together the cheese, sugar, 
and vanilla. Whip the cream and blend 
into the cheese mixture. Spread evenly 
in the baked pastry shell. Top with the 
cherry pie filling and chill. 


And what article on cherries would 
be complete (if not somewhat repeti- 
tive) without a recipe for Cherries 
Jubilee? Give them a flair, though. Tell 
people you are having 
PRUNUS PYROTECHNIC 


1 can pitted dark cherries 

1 Tbsp. sugar 

1 Tbsp. cornstarch 

1/4 c. warmed kirsch or brandy 


Drain the cherries and reserve the 
juice. In a chafing dish, mix the 
cornstarch and the sugar, then slowly 
add one cup of reserved cherry juice. 
Cook 3 minutes, stirring constantly. 
Add the cherries, then pour the kirsch 
over. Ignite the kirsch and ladle the 
flaming sauce over the cherries. Then 
serve over vanilla ice cream. Serves 6. 

So whether you pie them, pick them, 
press them, or pit them, here’s cheer to 


the cherry! E 


Discount Wallpapers 
Custom Framing 


Do-It-Yourself Framing > 


Carriage Ho 


1776 Easton Road Doylestown, Pa. f f 18901 


Daily 10-5 
Sunday 1-5 
(215) 343-0787 


WOMEN’S 
FACTOR 
OUTLE 


First Quality 
Name Brands 


UP TO 


0% 
OFF 


Manufacturers’ 
Suggested Retail 


BUCKS COUNTY 
APPAREL 


3617 Old Easton Rd. 
Doylestown, Penna. 
(Behind Conti's Rest.) 
348-9522 


Hours: 
Mon.-Sat. 10-5:30 
Fri. til 9:00 
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Calling all 
SALES MANAGERS 
who want to 
INCREASE SALES— 


CONSISTENTLY — 
YEAR after YEAR! 


Let us demonstrate the 
Success of our expertly- 
planned 


SALES INCENTIVE 
GROUP TRAVEL. 


Our proven formula 
makes the difference! 


Call Clyde Walton, Manager 


WORLD HORIZONS 
TRAVEL SERVICE 


Route 309, 
Just north of Quakertown 


536-0766 


Escape ona Dreamboat 
to Bermuda. 


Sail away from it all to lovely 
Bermuda on a Dreamboat, Holland 
America's s.s. Statendam. We'll park 
you for four days right in Hamilton. 
That's where it's at in Bermuda— 
shopping, restaurants, clubs. It offers 
easy access to beaches and to picturesque 
St. George, only 12 miles away. 

The s.s. Statendam is registered 
in the Netherlands Antilles. 


CALL US TODAY. $495-765 

per person, dbl. occupancy cruise fare 
plus port tax of $14.94 

Departing New York on April 29, 1978 


COMPASS 
TRAVEL, INC. 


3303 Limekiln Pike 
Chalfont, Pa. 18914 822-3349 
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Interior of an old age pensioner’s apartment. 


SCANDINAVIAN SOCIAL TOURS 


It's 10 a.m. on a Monday morning in 
Stockholm when we pay a visit to Mrs. 
Sylvie Andersen—all 40 of us. She 
graciously shows us through her 
compact apartment, not minding a bit 
as we poke around looking at her 
photographs, admiring her plants, or 
gazing at the view from her living room 
window, our cameras clicking all the 
while. Then, standing at her doorway, 
she waves us a cheerful goodbye as we 
all troop out. 

It’s hardly a visit we could have made 
ourselves. For we are all tourists, 
hailing from everywhere from the U.S. 
to Japan, strangers in Stockholm. But 
as we skim along this special ‘‘social 
tour’’ which gives us varied glimpses of 
everyday Swedish life, we feel a lot less 
like strangers. 

Soon after we visit Mrs. Andersen, 
we stand inside a modern church, then 
sit at student desks in a high school 
classroom, later see the inside of 
another apartment — this one the home 
of a young couple — and still later stop 
at Farsta, one of Sweden's gleamingly 
new suburban communities, where we 
window shop, sit by fountains where 
mothers and kids have paused to rest, 
and buy ice cream cones along with 
Swedish teenagers. 

All these visits are punctuated by a 


chock-full-of-facts commentary given 
by our knowledgeable young guide. In 
Mrs. Andersen's apartment, we learn 
how, as a ‘‘pensioner’’ past 67, she 
receives an automatic State subsidy 
applicable to her rent wherever she 
chooses to live; she even gets the free, 
twice-weekly services of a ‘‘home 
helper" who comes to assist with 
shopping and cleaning. In the young 
couple’s apartment—they are both at 
work when we visit—our guide men- 
tions they are unmarried, which is 
typical in Sweden where many couples 
marry only after the first child is born, 
and that after a year they have all the 
legal protections of married pairs. 

In the classroom, we hear details of 
Sweden's educational system. ‘‘Do you 
mean all higher education is free— 
even law and medical school?’’ gasps 
one American, a teacher on holiday. It 
is, we're assured, except for token fees 
and the cost of books. We also learn 
about the compulsory sex education 
given to every student from age 7 
through 17. Swedish high schools also 
provide free birth control informa- 
tion — even contraceptives —for anyone 
over 14 ‘‘and even younger if it s teally 
needed,” adds our guide. 

Even during ‘‘intermissions’’ on the 
bus, we're treated to a lively running 
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narrative. Our guides air the myth that 
the Swedes are obssessed by sex and 
pornography. ‘‘In fact, we are fed up 
with that image,” she insists. ''It's 
really just tourists who are interested.’ 
Beata Janson, who, like other guides, 
was screened for her background 
(sociology or political science is pre- 
ferred; she's majoring in the latter at 
college) and given training, can also 
reel off all sorts of facts and figures: the 
average income, the divorce rate, the 
number of political parties — even the 
number of women ministers in Sweden 
(140). 

The tour proceeds with Scandi- 
navian-smooth efficiency. Between the 
narration and our brisk visits to church, 
homes, school, shopping center, the 
three hours gallop. When it's over, we 
all agree it’s been a unique tourist 
experience, and well worth the $8.20 
price of admission. 

Yet when Axel Dessau of the 
Scandinavian tourist offices first 
dreamed up the idea some 15 years 
ago, there was skepticism. Who would 
want to look at classrooms when there 
were museums and elegant shops to 
visit? Who, on holiday, would want to 
hear details about how a government 
provides for its young, its old, its 
students? 

But Dessau persisted. ‘‘I knew that 
Americans and others were interested 
in our social system," he explains. 
**Justasthe French are known for their 
perfumes and wines — well, this is one 
thing we're known for." And so the 
World of Tomorrow Tours, as they were 
then called, were launched — cautiously 
atfirst (one bus only) — but they caught 
on so well that now both Stockholm and 
Copenhagen offer daily tours. 


Copenhagen's approach is similar, 
although the particulars vary slightly. 
Instead of visiting private residences, 
we toured both a senior citizens home 
and day care center. In the first, we 
walked around a bright, airy room and 
watched Danish women well into their 
80's serenely knitting, weaving, bead- 
ing, painting, sitting at tables with 
fresh flowers with a view of gardens 
beyond. Then we watched tiny, 
platinum-blonde, blue-eyed tots at play 
with brightly-colored and ingenious 


Scandinavian toys—all of them so 
captivating our cameras were clicking 
furiously. 

Not that either tour tried to present a 
social utopia. Both guides fielded 
questions candidly, and were almost at 
pains to point out flaws on the social 
landscape (alcoholism and high prices, 
for example). This low-keyed approach 
was especially refreshing to Americans 
bred on the Madison Avenue hard sell. 

"Yes, they give you the straight 
story as they see it," agrees John 
Harrison, who helped develop the 


program. ‘‘They look at all sides, and 
sometimes they're even inclined to be 
negative. That's a reflection of how the 
Scandinavians really are.” 

There's no better way to learn ‘‘how 
the Scandinavians really are" than by 
taking one or both of these tours— 
which can also be quite an experience 
for youngsters. True, gazing at castles 
or boat-riding along canals can be 
entertaining diversion. But the social 
tours prove that when you'rea traveler, 
a view of everyday life can be just as 
exciting as a taste of the exotic. [| 


The British 
Virgin Islands 


were settled by Quakers from England 
at the same time as Bucks County. The 
local legend tells that William Penn 
and his brother drew lots between 
Pennsylvania and the Virgin Islands. 


William lost. 


The British Virgin Islands have 
beautiful beaches, year-round 85° 
weather and the friendliest people in 


the Caribbean. 


VEL SERVICE 


“The Service Oriented Travel Service" 


63 West State Street, Doylestown, 


18901 . 348-1770 
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Country Dining 


PANORAMA'S GUIDE TO 
EPICUREAN APPETITES 


HOTEL RESTAURANT 
COCKTAIL LOUNGE 
Quakertown, Pa. 

Across from Liberty Hall on Rt. 313 


536-5283 


HOTEL & RESTAURANT 
Serving fine French Cuisine 
Lunch Daily 11:30 — 2:30 
Dinner 5:00 — 10:00 
Closed Sundays 
Main & Broad Streets 
Lansdale, Pa. (215) 855-4266 


i COUCH OF ELEGA? 
NERS - COCKTAIL 


Rt. 113 Ki 

Silverdale, Pa. SA 
257-9936 — ij 

Sun. 4-9 SI 
Y Mon.-Thurs. 5-10 58 
Fri-Sat.5-11 — || 
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RESTAURANT 
OF THE MONTH 


The Country Squire Inn, 680 Easton Rd., 
Horsham, Pa., conveniently located just north of 
the Willow Grove Exit of the Pa. Turnpike on Rt. 
611 offers you the ultimate in intimate dining at 
enjoyable prices. 

Enjoy an evening of warmth and hospitality in 
beautiful surroundings with your favorite cock- 
tails, dinner chosen from an almost unlimited 
continental menu. Prime cuts of beef and fresh 
seafood are our specialties. Perhaps a bottle of 
wine from our extensive wine list, and live 
entertainment and dancing nightly. 

Come in any day for lunch. We have a 
complete luncheon menu to suit your tastes, too. 
We also have facilities for group luncheons, 
wedding banquets, bar mitzvahs, business 
meetings and all occasions of up to two hundred. 

Peter and James Dimitri treat their customers 
as honored guests giving them the right to call 
THE COUNTRY SQUIRE an INN in the finest 
tradition. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
BUCKS COUNTY 


Boswell's in Buckingham, between New Hope 
and Doylestown. Delicious, prepared to order 
quality food. Homemade dressings a specialty. 
Sandwich, luncheon and dinner platters. Chil- 
dren's menu. 


Dembrosky's, located on Rte. 113 between Rtes 
309 and 313. Newly renovated in Spanish decor. 
Now in our 18th year. Offering a 30-item 
salad bar. 


Golden Pheasant, Route 32 (15 mi. north of New 
Hope on River Rd.), Erwinna. 294-9595, 6902. 
The mellow-Victorian atmosphere of this old inn 
on the Canal serves as the perfect inspiration for a 
relaxed, aristocratic meal. You may begin with 
Escargots and proceed to pheasant from their 
own smoke oven, steak Diane or Duckling. Dining 
in the Greenhouse is especially pleasant. Wine & 
Cocktails of course. Dinner 6-11, Sunday from 4 
($7.50 - $12.00 for entrees). Closed Monday. Bar 
open 5-2. Reservations required. 


RESTAURANT 


LUNCHEON & DINNER 


Tues. Wed. Thurs. Fri. 
11:00 to 2:30: 5:00 to 8:00 
Sat. 11:00 to 8:30 
Sunday Dinners 12:30 to 7:30 
Closed Monday 
ROUTE 263. BUCKINGHAM. PA. 
794-7959 


Century House 


Route 309 
Hatfield, Pa. 19440 
215-822-0139 


Award Winning Cuisine 
offered by 
Vince Montafia 
Horst Herold 


NO MSG COOKING 
PAS ES, 


Orders 
To Take Out 


Free Salad Bar with Dinner Meals 
Free Birthday Cake 
for Families with Reservations 


107 YORK RD. 674-5757 WARMINSTER 
(Between County Line & Street Rds. on Route 263) 
IMPERIAL GARDENS CHINESE RESTAURANT 


4 Different Luncheon 
pecials Every Day 


From our family to your family. . . 
Welcome! 


Open for breakfast, lunch & dinner 
the year ‘round. 


% mile north of Quakertown 
Phone: 536-4422 


THE ULTIMATE 
IN DINING & COCKTAILS 
IN A CONTINENTAL 


ATMOSPHERE 


Try our: 
| Beef Wellington, 
| Veal Oscar or 
| Fresh Seafoods. 


| LUNCH DINNER LATE SNACKS 


— 


PRIVATE PARTIES 


ENTERTAINMENT 


Open Daily 11AM—2AM 
Closed Sundays 


Ample Free Parking 
Just 3 minutes north of 
Willow Grove Exit of Turnpike on 611 


The 
Country Squire 
Inn 


680 EASTON ROAD 
HORSHAM, PENNSYLVANIA 19044 


OS2-7300 


Fine Continental Dining 
in an Old Country Inn 


Old Bethlehem Rd. 
North of Lake Nockamixon 


Luncheon & Dinner e Lodging 
536-4651 


Meyers) 
Country Kitchen 


In the heart of Bucks County — 
RT. 309, QUAKERTOWN, PA. 


Imperial Gardens, 107 York Rd., Warminster 
(N. of County Line Rd.) 674-5757. Excellent 
Chinese fare for the discerning gourmet. Special- 
izing in Cantonese, Szechuan and Peking style 
cooking. Home cooking, no MSG. Take Out Menu 
available. 


Logan Inn, host to the famous & infamous for 250 
years, is New Hope s oldest building (1727) & 
still provides food, drink & lodging for the weary 
traveler. Enjoy a cocktail in its antique filled Tap 
Room or a luxurious repast in the glass-enclosed 
Garden Pavilion. At the Cannon, New 
Hope. Reservations 862-5134. 


Meyers Family Restaurant, Rt. 309, Quakertown, 
Pa. 536-4422. Sun. - Thurs. 8 a.m. to 10 p.m. 
Fri. & Sat. Bam to 11 p.m. Complete bake shop. 
Private parties up to 125. Business lunch $2.25 - 
$3.50. Dinner $4.00 - $7.00. Thirty-three varieties 
of soup. American Express, Master Charge. 


Red Lion Hotel, Broad & Main, Quakertown, 
536-5283. Serving the Public for over 200 yrs. 
Private parties, banquets, business lunches. 
Open Mon.-Sun. For reservations call 536-5283. 


Sign of the Sorrel Horse, Old Bethlehem Road, 
north of Lake Nockamixon. 5 miles east of 
Quakertown off Routes 313 and 563. Fine Con- 
tinental cuisine in a quiet country inn for ladies 


and gentlemen. Closed Monday. Reservations 
requested: 536-4651. 


MONTGOMERY COUNTY 


The Country Squire Inn, 680 Easton Rd., 
Horsham (672-7300). Mediterranean arches and 
paintings create a Continental atmosphere. The 
menu features Continental & seafood dishes, 
such as Veal Oscar. Dance nightly. Reservations 
requested. (AE, DC, MC accepted.) 


The Greenery, Holiday Inn, Ft. Washington. 
Overlooks pool. Dining is both formal & informal. 
Seafood, Italian-American & Beef Dishes plus 
light meals. Dinner music, dancing nitely. Amer. 
Express, BankAmericard, Diners Club, Master- 
charge 


Rising Sun Inn, Allentown & Rising Sun Rds., 
Earlington. 723-0850. Innkeeper Tom DeAngelo 
invites you to enjoy hearty fare in the atmosphere 
of an authentic colonial tavern. Dinner Tues. thru 
Sat. 5 til? Sundays 3:00-9:00. Closed Mondays. 


Trémont Hotel, Main & Broad Sts., Lansdale 
(1-855-4266). Serving fine French cuisine featur- 
ing grilled sweetbreads, frog legs provencale, 
scallops saute, all prepared by owner-chef 
Marcel. Entertainment in L’Aquarius Lounge 


Wed Fri., & Sat. eves. Reservations necessary 
Fri. & Sat 


PANORAMA accepts advertisements 
only from recognized establishments 
which meet our standards. Listings are 


provided by the individual advertisers 
and should not be considered reviews. 


A great place to 
enjoy an evening of 
music and fun. 


IWAIRWEY?S 


A charming 
restaurant with an 
appetizing menu. 


These) 


Greener 
ug Ke 


Both can be found 
at the 


432 Pennsylvania Ave. 
Fort Washington, Pa. 19034 
(215)-643-3000 


A warm welcome awaits you at the historic 


AUTHENTIC 
COLONIAL TAVERN 


TWO INTIMATE DINING ROOMS 


Hearty fare-Mellow Spirits 
Agreeable Surroundings 


DINNERS 

Tues. thru Sat. 
5:00 till 

Sundays 3:00-9:00 


Allentown 

& Rising Sun Rds. 
Earlington, Pa. 
723-0850 


Innkeeper: Tom DeAngelo 
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MMANELY 
CUTS & 
COLORS 


152 W. STATE 
DOYLESTOWN 


SPECIALISTS IN 

e HAIRCUTTING 

e STYLING * COLORING 

e CUSTOM PERMANENT WAVING 
e SETTING 


GENTLEMEN WELCOME 


e A COMPLETE SERVICE SALON è 
TUES.-SAT. BOBBI LUNICK e KAREN KAPRALICK 345-0722 


GAS GRILLS... 
SUMMER SAVINGS IN FEBRUARY 


People bought 2,300,000 gas grills in 1976-77. 
No Wonder . . . they light instantly, cook fast and easily 
with controlled heat . . . no charcoal fuss or mess. 


FINE QUALITY DELUXE PORTABLE GRILLS 


Sale $207% 
ep 


MARK IV 
With Redwood 
and Aluminum Cart 


e Unique flare-control cooking 
grids e Built-in Shish Kebob 
supports e Burner cast of 
"Falconite'' iron alloy for pro- 
tection against rusting out e 
Complete with cylinder, hose, 
regulator, gas — Completely 
assembled — Ready for use — 
No costly installation. 


We test 
your grill 
before you 
take it home 


Ask about our 
Budget Payment Plan 


Route 309 
Montgomeryville, Pa. 
855-6891 


Suburban 


Propane 


Gas Service Anywhere™ 


SALES OFFICE OPEN EVENINGS BY APPOINTMENT 
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NUTSHELL GUIDE 
(Continued from page 31) 


that the classic look is bigger that ever 
in bridal fashions. The Vogue De- 
signer’s book included originals of such 
designers as Nina Ricci, Yves Saint 
Laurent and Oscar De La Renta. If 
you re sewing and can’t find that exact 
off-white or antique-white shade in lace 
or fabric, try dipping fabric in strong 
tea several times. Works perfectly—I 
know from experience. 
FLOWERS 

Flowers have always played a major 
role in weddings throughout history. 
Roses, carnations, baby’s breath, 
orchids, daisies, ferns and many other 
of the soft feminine flowers have been 
used to enhance the church, the 
reception area, the bride’s home, and 
of course for the bouquets, corsages 
and boutonnieres. 

The Bux-Mont area has many fine 
florists; in the quaint little historic town 
of Newtown you will find two out- 
standing examples. Rhodes Flower and 
Gift Shop has been located on State 
Street for many years. Since they have 
remodeled and expanded you're likely 
to find not only the appropriate flowers 
but the necessary gifts and accessories. 
The side greenhouse and upper levels 
are inspiring and interestingly 
displayed. 

A few blocks down, at the corner of 
State and Green Street you’ll find 
Clark’s Flowers. If you don’t know 
about it you may miss it. Diagonally 
across from the Newtown Post Office 
and down three steps. Honey Clark is 
always ready to accommodate your 
floral needs and your budget. With her 
clever designer, ‘‘Miss Arlene," they 
manage to come up with outstanding 
arrangements and stay within your 
given budget. 

HOME WEDDINGS 

Once a necessity, the ‘‘home 
wedding” is now a frequently-sought- 
after affair. There are two excellent 
nursery and garden centers in Bucks 
County to help you plan your home 
wedding. Feeney's in Feasterville will 
take full responsibility for turning your 
home garden, patio or yard into a 
complete fairyland for your prince and 
princess. There are trellises and tents 


available or simply potted plants for a 
backaround. Snipes Landscape Center 
in Morrisville will either landscape 
your yard so that it will be finished 
permanently or they, too, will bring in 
whatever natural green foliage and 
material is necessary to beautify your 
home outside or inside. If you’ve ever 
attended The Philadelphia Flower 
Show you are aware of the fine job 
Snipes can do. 


ACCESSORIES 

If you are indeed planning a home 
wedding, a rehearsal dinner, shower, 
or simply entertaining I’ve dug up 
three shops that should be a great help 
both for supplies and financially. Harco 
Paper Company on Street Road in 
Southampton receives a visit from me 
at least twice a year. Plan on buying 
your paper products in quantity but at 
tremendous savings. The Glenside 
Paper Company at Mt. Carmel and 

Keswick also carry all of the co-ordi- 
nated and matching napkins, cups, 
streamers, and party picks. In the 
Doylestown area you'll find Party 
Pickens located at 134 Chapman Lane. 
Once again, the largest possible 
selection of invitations and paper 
supplies can be found here at a very 
reasonable price. Keep these shops in 
mind for all of your summer 
entertaining. 

BRIDAL GIFTS 

Another exciting part of a wedding is 
giving and receiving gifts. There is a 
large and varied selections of gifts for 
the bridal party at Leonard Myers 
jewelers, at 130 West State Street in 
Doylestown. Also R.W.  Pitrone 
Jewelry in Warminster carries a fine 
selection of pearls for the bride and 
wedding rings for the new couple. 

In Newtown, again on State Street, 
you might stop in at Hillborn’s Card 
and Gift where Pat will do everything in 
her power to make your wedding 
memorable. Carl Durr, also on State 
Street, carries new and antique 
jewelry. He does a fine job of 
engraving. 

BRIDAL REGISTRY 

Many fine area gift shops, such as 
the Pewter Cupboard at 1776 Easton 
Road in Doylestown, have a Wedding 
Gift Registry. Usually an experienced 
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consultant will help you select dinner» 


ware, crystal, flatware, linens ot other 
special accessories. After you’ve made 
your selection they are carefully 
recorded and as people come in to buy 
a gift they check what you’d like or 
need. As they make a purchase the gift 
shop checks it off the list; in this way 
the chance of duplication is eliminated. 
INVITATIONS 

Your wedding list, invitations, per- 
sonal stationery and thank you notes 
are all another fun part of a wedding. 
Copy Magic on Route 202 in New 
Britain carries a full line of invitations 
with regular printing, photo lettering 
and genuine copperplate engraving. 
There are many accessories available 
such as wedding books, memory books, 
marriage certificate covers and cham- 
pagne glasses. Printique in Newtown 
can supply you with engraved napkins, 
matches and favors. Even though some 
brides are opting for a more informal 
wedding, Print-O-Matt, also in New- 
town, will be able to advise you on the 
socially correct way of handling invita- 
tions. Louise Burchill of The Printing 
Center in Morrisville handles all 
situations including the ‘‘exceptional 
situation" which is fast becoming 
commonplace. If there are two sets of 
parents involved or if an uncle is 
announcing the wedding, Louise will be 
able to guide you on the handling of this 
when printing your invitations. All 
circumstances are gracefully handled 
with ease. 

CONCLUSION — PLAN-AHEAD 

Does it sound like a big job? Will it 
involve a great deal of running around? 
The amount of time and effort will 
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depend on v t NN 


Keep in mind that it is usually a 
once-in-a-lifetime event. It is estimated 
thata beautiful formal wedding takes at 
least six months to plan. The various 
bridal boutiques, jewelry stores, flor- 
ists and bakeries are quite ready to help 
you with your special occasion. Since a 
wedding for most is a day of love and 
happiness, a time to make lifetime 
promises, take your time, keep a 
checklist, and make this event one of 
the most meaningful and memorable 
eventsof your life. E 


THE 
GAELIC SHOPS 


THE BEST OF 
IRELAND, SCOTLAND AND WALES 


Handwoven Evening Dress 


By John Hagarty 


of Ireland 

862-9285 
Shops located in: 
NEW HOPE, PA. - 25 N. Main St. 
LIGONIER, PA. - 209 E. Main St. 


Plumsteadville, Pa. 


Auction Nights 1st & 3rd Fridays 7 p.m. 


NEW LOCATION 


Call 215-847-2700. For 24 hour service 215-766-7116. 
We buy/sell households, estates, business closeouts,barns and garages, 
nothing too small. Highest prices paid for old furniture, paintings, 
weapons, tools, bric-a-brac, etc. Merchandise needed for new auction 
house. We receive for consignment or buy for on-the-spot CASH. 


SEES. 
pA Pickup service available 
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ALSTON AND BEULAH 
(Continued from page 18) 


contoleled and members of the aud. 


ence came up to the couple with 
congratulations and memories. As he 
conversed, Alston’s thoughts were 
traveling back over that long span of 
years, some of which had not been at all 
easy... 

He thought of the 200 year-old stone 
farmhouse they had acquired in 1928— 
a thing of traditional beauty. But when 
there is no plumbing or electricity and 
some of the floors are falling through, it 
can also be a taskmaster. There was 
much to be done. Over the first few 
years, Alston and Beulah did little else 
except work—on the house, the barns 
and the land. 

In general farming, plantings are 
rotated so that there will be feed for 
livestock and ‘‘cash crops’’ to supple- 
ment income. Every spring and fall 
certain fields had to be plowed and 
seeded to oats, corn, wheat or hay. 
Only a few seasons had passed when 
the Warings became very much aware 
that the fertility of their land was not 
what it should have been. It was more 
than just neglect by preceding tenants. 
With every rain, fields along the stream 
flooded and crops were destroyed. Silt 
came churning downstream from farms 
on the hillside, creating unworkable 
and unproductive expanses. Good soil 
disappeared down the Delaware River. 
Around living room fires in the 
evenings and on the store porch in 
Solebury, Alston and his neighbors 
talked about those losses. Each had 
ideas on how to control erosion, but 
only as it related to his own farm. 
Alston and Beulah took up leadership 
and decided it was time to look for 
experts. 

They wrote letters to Hugh Bennett 
at the United States Department of 
Agriculture, to Henry Wallace, Louis 
Bromfield, Gifford Pinchot. They spoke 
with neighbor Walter Teller in New 
Hope. These people came to Waring- 
wyck, talking an unfamiliar language of 
cooperative farming and permanent 
agriculture. First a map was drawn, 
showing the boundaries of all waters 
that flowed into Honey Hollow Creek — 
a watershed. 
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Alston with workshop student Kenny Odell 


Francis Fitting, who farmed the 
uppermost tracts, observed, ‘‘It looks 
like these problems begin on my land.”’ 
He was right. With the help of the Soil 
Conservation Service, a plan for 
interaction was worked out for the 
farmers and other landowners of the 
valley, stressing cooperation in pre- 
serving soils and productivity. Crop 
rotations were revised to avoid leaving 
any areas open to loss of topsoil. 
Terraces were constructed. Contours 
were laid out so that plantings would 
follow the shape of the hillsides and 
eliminate those alarming gullies that 
had been going deeper every year. 
Some fields were kept in permanent 
sod for hay or pasture. Certain wood- 
lands were marked for careful cutting 
and preservation, and as islands 
protecting wildlife. Marshes were not 
scorned as troublemakers, but were set 
aside to serve as water recharge areas 
and homes for aquatic life. Ponds were 
built to hold back flood waters. Barriers 
of shrubs and conifers were planted to 
prevent wind and storm erosion. 

It not only took time, but it required 
interdependence. Most of the land- 
owners went along, perhaps reluctantly 
at first, realizing that they had been 
operating far too much on their own. As 
living expenses rose and the cost of 


farming followed, th 

pete consta» of lan 

; sential to their future 
existence as farmers. The Project was 
first described in a 1942 pamphlet, Six 
Farmers on an Upland Stream. It 
turned into a guidebook for other 
landowners who realized they had 
problems and wanted to do something 
toward correcting them. A new organi- 
zation, Friends of the Earth, provided 
national publicity for the project. 

Today—in the 1970’s—there are 
hundreds of watershed associations 
made up of both rural and urban 
citizens who work together to preserve 
their soils, streams, marshes, ground- 
waters, woodlands and open space. 
Most of this popular movement can 
look back with appreciation to Honey 
Hollow, the first small valley in which 
farmers banded together and sought 
technical assistance for solving land- 
use difficulties. 

The faithful plowhorses, Nelly and 
Betty, and the old Model T Ford at 
Waringwyck had to give way to tractors 
and a heavy truck. Milk was sold locally 
at first, later to central processing 
firms, and the familiar much-dented 
milk cans were replaced by shiny bulk 
tanks. Many poultry farmers in Bucks 
County discovered that selling eggs at 
the endofthe lane showed slight profit. 
Some of them formed the Producers’ 
Cooperative, where retailers and con- 
sumers could buy eggs for a reasonably 
sustained price. Naturally, the 
Warings were right in there developing 
the organization, as they were with the 
Solebury Cooperative Association that 
saved on food bills for its members. 

All of this is told in The Story of 
Honey Hollow, by Alston Waring, with 
illustrations by Charles Child and 
Forrest Crooks. Then there is A Survey 
of Natural Resources and also Honey 
Hollow Watershed Center for Outdoor 
Education. The last is an inspiring 
outline on the summer nature study 
programs that have been conducted in 
recent years, and on plans for a 
permanent demonstration center for 
schoolteachers and students. The 
Warings and their associates have 
progressed far, mindful of the ringing 
statement by Patrick Henry in 1777, 
"He is the greatest patriot who stops 


ey understood that 


the most gullies!’’ 

Not to mention stopping a powerful 
utility in its tracks. In the 1960’s, 
Philadelphia Electric projected an 
overhead power line smack across the 
heartland of the valley, assuming that 
new Route 202 would follow the same 
course. The Warings and their neigh- 
bors fought back, and the fight was 
magnificent. After many a hearing 
session, it was compromised to run the 
line across the brow of the hill, mostly 
screened by woodlands—certainly not 
a slash through the middle and 
immediately past the nature center. 
Now, with National Landmark status, 
Honey Hollow can tell the future 
highway to go somewhere else. 

Over those several decades, the big 
stone farmhouse seemed always to be 
welcoming friends—from the realm of 
agriculture, from Solebury Meeting, 
from the entire area of New Hope and 
beyond. Any meal might be an 
expanding event, depending on who 
showed up. Nothing was wasted. 
Beulah kept a pot for scraps that were 
cooked up and served to resident dogs 
and cats. One day, while the Warings 
were out, visitors arrived and found the 
pot warming on a back burner, smelling 
wonderfully. They left a note thanking 
their absent hosts for a delicious meal 
of stew. That evening the domestic 
animals received a small supper! 

The wide floorboards of the house at 
Waringwyck seemed anxious for the 
tread of small feet, and surely there 
was plenty of room. Alston and Beulah 
sought children available for adoption 
through Quaker agencies. From far- 
away places, David and Joan came as 
babies, Alexandra and Theodore at the 
ages of five and seven. Four new 
Warings grew up on the farm, became 
a part of its life and work, were 
educated in a sound way and in due 
course were ready to face the world as 
highly dependable adults. Today 
Theodore lives near Princeton and is an 
engineer with Squibb. His wife, 
Barbara, and their two daughters 
frequently drive over to check on Alston 
and Beulah. Alexandra Turner is in 
California, her husband an architec- 
tural consultant. David has moved to 
Florida with his wife, Mary Ellen, and 
children, quite logically a farm machin- 


ery mechanic. Joan is in Philadelphia, 
hostess at a famous restaurant. 

As World War II eased off into a 
tragic and complex memory, the 
American Friends Service Committee 
again looked around for volunteers to 
help set various parts of the globe back 
on steadier feet. Recalling experiences 
in India long ago, the Warings stepped 
forward. For two years they left their 
valley and worked as agricultural 
consultants for the improvement of 
village life, instructing in crop plant- 
ing, water conservation, poultry 
management—partners of a ten- 
person team that included a physician. 
The locale of Barpali, India benefitted 
by the thorough experience of Quaker 
farmers from Bucks County, Penn- 
sylvania. 

They came back to a little house they 
had designed and supervised in build- 
ing, on a corner of the Waringwyck 
farmland. It was not atime to retire, but 
to slow down from everyday hard tasks. 
Walter Phillips bought the farm, 
Franklin and Ellen Davenport took over 
operating it in proper fashion. Near an 
old quarry, the Warings’ new house 
settled comfortably, surrounded by 
graceful gardens. Every plant and tree 
was welcomed, as long as it minded its 
manners and respected the neatly- 
trimmed borders. In strolling along the 
paths with their guests, Alston and 


Beulah instinctively stop to pull any 
vagrant stems of garlic or bindweed 
that intrude, entirely with a natural 
motion. 

Indoors there is quiet comfort— 
chairs and sofas placed for pleasant 
sitting, books and magazines every- 
where, big windows that demand 
looking out at the gardens and pond. 
There is a large desk, carefully 
arranged with piles of journals to be 
read and letters to be answered. And 
among it all are those two universal 
personalities, ever busy. 

In the late afternoon, I drove down 
Creamery Road, reflecting on the way 
Alston and Beulah accept favors as they 
give them—without fuss. They would 
merely say, ‘‘That’s what friends are 
for." There have been times when I 
was downhearted and hinted that the 
entire world could go to that hot place. 
Then they would promptly pick me up 
and advise that the Lord has better 
plans, and I ought never to interfere in 
such a negative manner. | continue to 
be reminded of Luke: they went about 
doing good. E 


AUTHOR’S NOTE: My thanks to 
Barbara Waring, Alexandra Turner, 
Forrest and Malcolm Crooks, Walter 
Teller, Ruth Magill, Rachel Franck, 
Charles Child and other good friends 
who have helped fill in the story. 


VILLAGE CHEESE SHOP 
BILL and MARTY McCORMICK, Proprietors 


49 West Ferry Street 
New Hope, Pennsylvania 18938 
(215) 862-5606 
Tuesday-Saturday: 10am-5:30pm 
Sunday: 12noon-Spm 


19 South State Street 
Newtown, Pennsylvania 18940 
(215) 968-6599 
Tuesday-Saturday: 10am-5:30pm 
Friday: 10am-8:30pm 
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SPECIAL EVENTS 


February 1-2 — 1978 PENNSYLVANIA VEGETABLE CONFER- 
ENCE AND TRADE SHOW, Hershey Convention Center, 
Hershey, Pa. For further information call the Bucks County 
Extension Office 215:343-2800. 


February 2 — PHILADELPHIA EAGLES vs. NESHAMINY 
FACULTY in a benefit basketball game, 7:30 p.m. Nesha- 
miny-Langhorne High School, Gym #3. Public invited— 
tickets, call 215:943-9047. 


February 3-4 — AUCTION AT ST. PETERS LUTHERAN 
CHURCH, Fellowship Hall, Lafayette Hill, Pa. Fri. 
7:30-9 p.m., Sat. 10 a.m.-4 p.m. For information call 
215:828-3098. 


February 3-4 — POLYNESIAN DINNER THEATRE-VARIETY 
SHOW, William Tennent Senior High Cafeteria, Street and 
Newtown Rds., Warminster. 6 p.m. Dinner and entertain- 
ment furnished by the students and faculty. For informa- 
tion call Wendy Kutner 215:355-7986. 


February 3-5 — CLOTHESLINE ART EXHIBITION AND SALE 
sponsored by Upper Merion Cultural Center at King of 
Prussia Plaza. 


February 3,4,5 — THRESHOLDS TRAINING WEEKEND, 
offered by Probational Volunteer Services at Bucks County 
Community College. For registration or information call 
215:345-8322 or 215:968-3484. 


February 4 — “THE SWEETHEARTS BALL” a charity ball, 
benefit of Lower Bucks Hospital, at the Hilton Northeast. 
Price $100 per couple. For reservations or information call 
215:736-1301. 


February 4, 5 — PHOTO CONTEST at Schuylkill Valley Nature 
Center, 8480 Hagy's Mill Rd., Philadelphia. For information 
call 215:482-7300. 


February 5 — BUCKS COUNTY FOLKSONG SOCIETY presents 
monthly gathering and folksing. Wrightstown Friends Meet- 
ing House, Route 413, Wrightstown, Pa. 7:30 p.m. For infor- 
mation call 215:355-6933. 


February 6-9 — ARTMOBILE'S FOUR-DAY WORKSHOP at the 
Woodrow Wilson High School, Bristol, Pa., in "Creative 
Crocheting.” Funded by Pa. Council on the Arts, the work- 
shops are free and open to any resident of Bucks County. 
Registration will be conducted throughout the county or by 
telephoning Ms. Ivy Silver, Artmobile director at 
215:968-5861. Registration on a first come, first serve basis. 


February 7 — BUCKS COUNTY AUDUBON SOCIETY, regular 
meeting, Mandell Hall, Delaware Valley College, Doyles- 
town, Pa. Photography workshop and exhibition. 8 p.m. For 
information call 215:598-7535. 


February 9 — ACAREER DECISION-MAKING AND PLANNING 
WORKSHOP, conducted at Delaware Valley Mental Health 
Foundation, 833 E. Butler Ave., Doylestown, Pa. 8 p.m.— 
9:30 p.m. Moderators: Tom Barrett, Ph.D. and Barry 
McDonald, M.S. For further information call 215:345-0444. 
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February 10 — "TECHNOLOGY UPDATE,” sponsored by 
Drexel University Continuing Professional Education, 
Graduate School of Library Science. Designed to bring prac- 
ticing librarians up to date on latest applications of computer 
communications and image recording in libraries. Fee is $75. 
For information call 215:894-2474. 


February 11 — ‘‘2nd SATURDAY” AT MIRYAM’S FARM, 
Stump and Tohickon Rds., Pipersville, Pa. Seminar 3 p.m. to 
8:30 p.m. Enrollment is open, but reservations are required 
and more details are given by calling Miryam's Farm at 
215:766-8037. 


February 11, 12 — ANNUAL ANTIQUES SHOW, Middle Bucks 
Technical School, York Rd. Jamison, Pa. Saturday 12 Noon to 
9 p.m. Sunday 11 a.m. to 6 p.m. Admission. For information 
call 215:794-7293. 


February 13-16 — ARTMOBILE’S FOUR-DAY WORKSHOP at 
the Bucks County Courthouse, Doylestown, Pa. This work- 
shop will concentrate on the backstrap loom. The instructor 
will be Ms. Yvonne Bobrowicz of the Drexel University art 
faculty. For details see Feb. 6-9. 


February 15, 16 — WOMEN'S COUNSELING SERVICE is con- 
ducting a series of three groups for women at the Delaware 
Valley Mental Health Foundation, 833 Butler Ave, Doyles- 
town, Pa. and 19 Stoneybrook Dr., Levittown, Pa. ‘‘Mid-Life 
Transition," ''Assertion Training," and ‘‘Personal and 
Social Inventory." Cost $5.00 per session, $25.00 total for 
the five sessions. For information and registration call 
215:354-0444-5 in Doylestown, or 215:943-5511 in Levittown. 


February 16 — THE DANCING SOPILKA, Ukranian folk 
ensemble presents folk songs, dance and humor. Mont- 
gomery County-Norristown Public Library, Swede & Elm 
Sts., Norristown. For information call 215:277-3355. 


February 16 — BUCKS COUNTY AUDUBON PHOTOGRAPHY 
CLUB, room 224, Penn Hall, Bucks County Community 
College, Newtown, Pa. at 8 p.m. 


February 17-18 — ‘*MEASUREMENT AT THE REFERENCE 
DESK,” sponsored by Drexel University Continuing Pro- 
fessional Education, Graduate School of Library Science. 
Workshop will demonstrate gathering, processing and inter- 
preting data on reference transactions to assist librarians in 
increasing skill in use of measurements and statistics to 
describe the reference services they provide. Fee is $60. For 
information call 215:894-2474. 


February 17-20 — CHERRIES JUBILEE WEEKEND at Valley 
Forge. George Washington's 246th Birthday Celebration. 
Check PANORAMA'S Pantry for more details on scheduled 
events. 


February 18 — 37th ANNUAL BANQUET, North Penn Chamber 
of Commerce, Bentley's Restaurant, Rtes. 63 & 202, North 
Wales, Pa. 6 p.m. to 1 a.m. $15 per person—$30 per couple. 
For information and reservations call 215:855-8414. 


February 20, 22 — GINGERBREAD BAKING at the Thompson- 
Neely House, Bowman's Hill Section, Washington Crossing 
State Park, in honor of George Washington's birthday. 
10 a.m. to 4 p.m. For information call 215:493-4076. 


February 22 — FREEDOMS FOUNDATION ANNUAL AWARDS 
PROGRAM, west of Valley Forge Park on Rte. 23, Valley 
Forge, Pa. 29th annual presentation to those individuals 
and groups who in some way contributed to, support or 


enhance the American way of life. For information and 
reservations call 215:933-8825. 


February 22 — "HOW TO WAX AND DYE UKRANIAN 
EASTER EGGS," four-week course, sponsored by the 
Friends of Silver Lake. 10 a.m. to 2 p.m. Fee. Preregister 
by February 15. For further information call Christa Bain 
215:785-1177. 


February 22-24 — MANAGEMENT SKILLS WORKSHOP FOR 
WOMEN, sponsored by the Graduate School U.S. Dept. of 
Agriculture, Holiday Inn, Princeton, N.J. 9 a.m. to 4:30 p.m. 
Tuition $165, includes all materials. Registration deadline 
two weeks prior to starting date of course. For information 
call Ms. Leslie Bobrowsky 202:447-3247 or Ms. Marlene 
Mainker 201:277-3675. 


February 25 — PANCAKE DAY FOR DOYLESTOWN FIRE 
CO. NO 1, benefit Sub-Station Building Fund, to be held at 
the firehouse on Shewell Ave. in Doylestown. Serving 
continuously from 9 a.m. to 6 p.m. Donation—adults $2.; 
children 6-12 $1.50; children under 6— free. Door-to-door 
advanced ticket sales —Tues. & Wed. Feb. 14 & 15— 
7 to 9 p.m. 


February 25 — ROARING TWENTIES COSTUME BALL, spon- 
sored by the Lower Southampton 50th Anniversary Commis- 
sion. 8 p.m. to 1 a.m., Feasterville Firehouse, Irving Place, 
Feasterville, Pa. $15 per person— $30 couple. For informa- 
tion call 215:357-8146. 


February 1-25 — THE CRAFT CONNECTION LTD., 122 Old 
York Rd., Jenkintown, Pa. featuring stoneware pottery by 
James Johnston and weaving by Abby Ruder. Hours Mon. 
thru Sat. 10:30 a.m. to 5 p.m. For information 215:885-7111. 


February 1-25 — EARTH & FIRE GALLERIES, 2802 MacArthur 
Rd., Whitehall, Pa. Linda Rohrbach's ceramic and fiber 
sculpture and functional stoneware pottery. Hours Mon.- 
Sat. 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. Thurs., til 9 p.m., Sun. 1-5 p.m. 


February 1-26 — THE ART SPIRIT, INC. 5 Leigh Street, Clinton, 
N.J. Exhibition of Brass Rubbings. For information call 
201:735-8707. 


February 1-28 — ALLENTOWN ART MUSEUM, Fifth at Court 
Sts., Allentown, Pa. Feb. 1-26, Richard Anuszkiewicz in 
Retrospect. Feb. 1-indefinitely, American Art— 19th & 20th 
Centuries. Open to public 10-5 Tues. thru Sat.; 1-5 p.m. Sun. 
Closed Mon. 


February 1-28 — FRED WOLF, JR. GALLERY, KLEIN BRANCH 
OF JEWISH Y's AND CENTERS, Red Lion Rd. & Jamison 
St., Philadelphia, Pa. The famed Robin Collection (Don 
glomur Foundation, Villanova, Pa.) of original rare art and 
artifacts of the Art Noveau era (1885-1929) in Europe and 
America. Sun.-Thurs. 9 a.m. to 10 p.m., Fri. 9 a.m. to 
5 p.m., Sat. 1 to 8 p.m. For information call 215:698-7300. 


February 1-28 — CENTER FOR THE HISTORY OF AMERICAN 
NEEDLEWORK, 2216 Murray Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 1-11 


“The Dining Room” table coverings and accessories from 
the Center's collection. 18-28 “Rugs and Carpets." Free 
and open to the public. Wed. 12 n. to 8 p.m., Sat. 12 n. 
to 8 p.m., Sun. 2 to 6 p.m. Also open anytime by 
appointment. 


February 1-28 — NEW JERSEY STATE MUSEUM, Cultural 
Center West, State St. Trenton, N.J., presents Major 20th 
Century Paintings representing work by 28 of America’s 
most esteemed artists, in the Museum's Main Galleries. Free 
to the public. Open from 9 a.m. to 4:45 p.m. Mon. thru Fri., 
1 to 5 p.m. weekends and most holidays. For information 
call 609:292-5420. 


February 5 — THE NEVIN GALLERY at Benetz Inn, Rte 309, 
Quakertown, Pa., presents paintings and graphics by 
Lawrence Snyder. Reception for the artist from 3 to 6:30 p.m. 
Complimentary wines and cheeses will be served. The 
public is cordially invited. 


February 6-12 — “CONTEMPORARY IMAGERY IN TEXTILES” 
exhibit to be displayed in the BCCC ARTMOBILE at Wood- 
row Wilson High School, Bristol, Pa. Artmobile will be open 
Mon. thru Fri. 9 a.m.-4:30 p.m. and Sat. 10 a.m. to 4 p.m. 
unless otherwise indicated. 


February 12 — ‘*2nd SUNDAY” OPEN HOUSE AT MIRYAM'S 
FARM, Stump and Tohickon Rds., Pipersville, Pa. 2 p.m. 
Arts, Crafts and Music. For further information call 
215:766-8037. 


February 13-19 — ‘‘CONTEMPORARY IMAGERY IN 
TEXTILES"' exhibit to be displayed at Doylestown Court 
House, Doylestown, Pa. in the BCCC Artmobile. For hours 
see Feb. 6-12. 


February 20-26 — "CONTEMPORARY IMAGERY IN 
TEXTILES” exhibit to be displayed in the BCCC Artmobile 
at Poquessing Middle School, Feasterville, Pa. For hours see 
Feb. 6-12. 


February 26 — EARTH AND FIRE GALLERIES, 2802 MacArthur 
Rd., Whitehall, Pa. Mark Forman's primitive stoneware 
wall hangings and functional pieces, influenced by evidences 
of early man. A reception to meet the artist will be held on 
Feb. 26, 2-5 p.m (open to the public). 


February 27-March 5 — '*CONTEMPORARY IMAGERY IN 
TEXTILES"' exhibit to be displayed at the Carl Sandburg 
Middle School, Levittown, Pa. in the BCCC Artmobile. For 
hours see Feb. 6-12. 


CONCERTS 


February 5 — DREXEL UNIVERSITY JAZZ ENSEMBLE 
CONCERT, Mandell Theatre, 2:30 p.m. Free. For informa- 
tion call 215:895-2528. 


February 6 — McCARTER THEATRE COMPANY, Princeton, 
N.J. presents Peter Serkin in a solo concert. For information 
call 609:921-8700. 


February 10 — CELEBRITY CONCERT SERIES, Glassboro State 
College, Glassboro, N.J. Presenting Galina Vishnevskaya. 
For information call 609:445-7388. 


February 13 — YEHUDI & HEPHZIBAH MENUHIN at the 
Academy of Music, 8 p.m. For information call 215:567-4050. 


February 13 — THE PHILADELPHIA SINGERS—AN EVENING 
OF LOVE at the Shubert Theatre, 8 p.m. For information call 
215:567-4050. 


February 18 — BUCKS COUNTY SYMPHONY SOCIETY, INC. 
WINTER CONCERT at C.B. East High School, Holicong Rd., 
Buckingham, Pa. Adam Silk, violin soloist. 8:30 p.m. 
Admission $3 adults, $2 for senior citizens, and $1 for 
students. 


February 19 — QUAKERTOWN BAND IN 101st ANNIVERSARY 
CONCERT at Quakertown Community High School Auditor- 
ium, 600 Park Avenue. 2:30 p.m. No admission. For more 
details call Joseph W. Blewett 215:536-5319. 


February 19 — MSTISLAV ROSTROPOVICH CONDUCTING 
WASHINGTON NATIONAL SYMPHONY, 3 p.m. For 
"óruriner information call 215:567-4050. 
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ew PANORAMA, 


NOW THAT YOU’VE ENJOYED AN ISSUE OF 
BUCKS COUNTY PANORAMA... 
WON’T YOU BECOME A SUBSCRIBER? 


PANORAMA makes a great gift idea, too — a way of giving pleasure all year long, at an 
economical price. (And we send an attractive gift announcement card in your name!) 


Just complete the subscription blank below and mail it to us with your check. We'll send 
the quality magazine of Bucks County and the Delaware Valley to you or anyone you 


Subscription 


designate. 


DOMESTIC 
6 mos. Introductory offer at $3.75 
12 mos. at $7.50 
24 mos. at $14.00 
O 36 mos. at $21.00 
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57 W. Court St. 
Doylestown, Pa. 18901 
(215) 348-9505 


New Subscription 
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O Gift Subscription 


FOREIGN 
(Introductory offer not applicable) 
Canada: Add $1.00 
Pan-American Countries: Add $1.50 
All Others: Add $2.00 
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UPSTAIRS 
GALLERY 


Since 1961 


Original Work 
of Local Artists 
Paintings e Ceramics 
Jewelry e Batik e Sculpture 
Ship Models e Wood Carvings 


THE YARD 
Lahaska, Pa. 
Mon. thru Sat. 10-5 794-8486 


Fuel Oil 
Kerosene 


Heating & 
Air Conditioning 


Hot Water 
Heaters 


Sales-Service 
Installations 


Budget Plan 


Automatic 
Deliveries 


MILLER AND 
BETHMAN INC. 


862 N. Easton Rd. 
Doylestown, Pa. 


348-8155 
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February 20 — McCARTER THEATRE COMPANY, Princeton, 
N.J. presents virtuoso flutist, Jean-Pierre Rampal accom- 
panied by Robert Veyron-LaCroix on the harpsichord. For 
tickets and information call 609:921-8700. 


February 22 — MERCER COUNTY SYMPHONIC ORCHESTRA, 
Kirby Arts Center, Lawrenceville School, Lawrenceville, 
N.J. Matteo Giammario, conducting. 8 p.m. Free admission. 
For information call 609:896-1090. 


February 23 — ROGER WAGNER CHORALE, Philips Memorial 
Auditorium, West Chester State College, West Chester, Pa. 
8:15 p.m. Admission $6. For information call 215:436-2266. 


February 24 — THE LENAPE CHAMBER ENSEMBLE 
CONCERT, Upper Tinicum Lutheran Church, Upper Black 
Eddy, Pa. 8:30 p.m. For tickets and information call 
215:294-9361. 


February 25 — BUCKS COUNTY CHORAL SOCIETY presents 
a ‘*Pops Concert” at Holicong Junior High School, Bucking- 
ham, Pa. 8 p.m. Admission. For further information call 
215:855-2125. 


February 25 — CHILDREN’S CONCERT, LENAPE CHAMBER 
ENSEMBLE, Tinicum Elementary School, Dark Hollow Rd., 
Pipersville, Pa. 10 a.m. Admission. Refreshments. Spon- 
sored by the Tinicum Home and School Assn. For information 
call 215:294-9361. 


February 26 — MERCER COUNTY SYMPHONIC ORCHESTRA, 
John Witherspoon School, Princeton N.J. Matteo 
Giammario, conducting. 3 p.m. Free admission. For informa- 
tion call 609:896-1090. 


THEATRE 


February 1-5 — McCARTER THEATRE COMPANY, Princeton, 
N.J. presents "The Torch Bearers.” For tickets and infor- 
mation call 609:921-8700. 


February 7 — McCARTER THEATRE COMPANY, Princeton, 
N.J. presents a performance by Les Ballets Trockadero de 
Monte Carlo in their first Princeton engagement. For tickets 
and information call 609:921-8700. 


February 7-12 — READER'S THEATRE PRODUCTION ON 
LONELINESS, presented at West Chester State College in 
the Studio Theatre, Learning Research Center, High St. 
and Rosedale Ave., West Chester, Pa. Tues. thru Sat. at 
8 p.m. and Sunday at 7 p.m. Tickets $2 for adults, $1 for 
students other than WCSC students and $1 for senior 
citizens. For information 215:436-2533. 


February 8-19 — McCARTER AT THE ANNENBERG, Annen- 
berg Center in Philadelphia, presents ''The Torch Bearers” 
For tickets and information call 609:921-8700. 


February 10, 11, 12 — ALVIN AILEY AMERICAN DANCE 
THEATRE, Shubert Theatre, Philadelphia, Pa. Fri. & Sat. at 
8 p.m., Sun. at 3 p.m. For information call 215:567-4050. 


February 18 — AN EVENING WITH WILL STUTTS, a dramatic 
portrayal of "Mark Twain's America!" followed by a 
theatrical portrait of Edgar Allan Poe—‘‘A Journey Through 
Mind . . . Edgar Allan Poe.’ Montgomery County Commun- 
ity College, Rte. 202 and Morris Rd., Blue Bell, Pa. 8:30 p.m. 
Tickets $3. For information call 215:643-6000. 


LECTURES & FIELD TRIPS 


February & March — FOUR-PART LECTURE/DISCUSSION 
SERIES ON THE MEANING OF RELIGIOUS FREEDOM, 
sponsored by Rutgers University at New Brunswick, N.J. 
For information call Robert Tanksley 201:932-7815. 


February-April — FOUR-PART SERIES ON SHAKESPEARE AS 
INTERPRETED BY FOREIGN FILM DIRECTORS, spon- 
sored by Farleigh Dickinson University at Madison, N.J. 
For information call Harry Keyishian 201:933-5000. 


February 7 — TYLER SCHOOL OF ART, Temple University, 
President's Hall on the Tyler Campus, Beech and Penrose 
Aves., Elkins Park, Pa. Painter, M. Mayer Erlebacher, 
3:30 p.m. Free and open to the public. 


February 11 — WINTER TREE IDENTIFICATION, at Peace 
Valley Park, Ferry Rd., Doylestown. Meet at Nature Center 
9:30 a.m. — 11:30 a.m. 


February 11, 12 — CROSS COUNTRY SKI WEEKEND, spon- 
sored by the Bucks County Department of Parks and Recrea- 
tion, Weisel Youth Hostel, E. Rockhill Township, Upper 
Bucks. For further information call 215:757-0571. 


February 21 — TYLER SCHOOL OF ART, Temple University, 
President's Hall on the Tyler Campus, Beech and Penrose 
Aves., Elkins Park, Pa. Painter, Miriam Shapiro, 1 p.m. Free 
and open to the public. 


FILMS 


February 5, 12 — SUNDAY MOVIES at the New Jersey State 
Museum, 205 W. State St., Trenton, N.J. 3 p.m. Admission 
free. Children under 12 must be accompanied by an adult. 
“Film as Art” and "Soul Soldier.” 


February 18 — AUDUBON FILM TOUR presents "Four Fathom 
World." Council Rock Intermediate School, Rte. 332, New- 
town, Pa. 8 p.m. Admission. For information call 
215:598-7535. 


FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 


February 4 — 'SPECIALLY FOR KIDS SERIES, at McCarter 
Theatre, Princeton, N.J. showing the film “Bugsy Malone” 
at 11 a.m. and 2 p.m. Free brochure describing series can 
be obtained by writing the McCarter Theatre, Box 526, 
Princeton N.J. 08540 or calling 609:921-8370. 


February 4, 5, 11, 12, 18, 19, 25 — WEEKEND MOVIES FOR 
YOUNG PEOPLE, in the Auditorium, New Jersey State 
Museum, 205 West State St., Sundays. Admission is free, no 
age restrictions. Full-length features include ''Kingdom of 
Crooked Mirrors," ''Pinocchio," ''The Prince and the 
Pauper,” and *'The Little Ark.” 


February 26 — "SMART ALECK AND THE TALKING WIRE” 
Best of Children's Theatre Series, in the Auditorium, New 
Jersey State Museum, 205 West State St., Trenton, N.J. 
Shows at 2 and 4 p.m. Admission $1.50. For information call 
609:292-6310. 


NAS 


TOURS AND MUSEUMS 


THE FOLLOWING SITES ARE OPEN FEBRUARY 1 thru 28 
UNLESS OTHERWISE NOTED: 


THE BARNES FOUNDATION, 300 Latchs Lane, Merion. Superb 
collection of old masters and modern art open to the public on 
weekends. Fri. & Sat., 100 with reservation, 100 without, 
9:30 a.m. to 4:30 p.m. Sun., 50 with reservation, 50 without, 
1 to 4:30 p.m. Admission. Closed legal holidays. 


BUCKS COUNTRY VINEYARDS AND WINERY, Rte. 202 


between New Hope & Lahaska, Pa. Open daily except 
Sunday, 11 a.m. to 6 p.m. for guided tours. Call 
215:794-7449 for information. 


BURGESS-FOULKE HOUSE, 26 N. Main Street, Quakertown, 
Pa. Built in 1812, home of the first Quakertown Historical 
Society. Open by appointment. Closed Sundays. Information 
215:536-3499. 


BUTEN MUSEUM OF WEDGWOOD, 246 N. Bowman Ave., 
Merion, Pa. Large collection of the ten basic varieties of 
Wedgewood. Open Tues., Wed., & thurs., 2-5 p.m. Sat., 
10 a.m. to 1 p.m. Gallery talks and tours. Admission $1.00. 
Phone 215:664-9069. 


COUNTRY STORE MUSEUM, 3131 W. Broad St., Quakertown, 
Pa. Basement of Liberty Bell Bakery and Delicatessen. 
Open 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. 215:536-3499. 


COURT HOUSE, Doylestown, Pa. The seven-story administration 
building houses most of the county agencies. The attached 
circular building contains court rooms, judges’ chambers, 
conference rooms, jury rooms, and a room for public meet- 
ings. Guided tours scheduled at the Public Information 
Office, 5th Floor. 215:348-2911, Ext. 363. 


COURT INN, Newtown, Pa. Guided tours given Tuesday and 
Thursday, 10 a.m. and 1 p.m. and by appointment. Call 
215:968-4004 for information. 


DAVID LIBRARY OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION, River 
Rd., Washington Crossing, Pa. Open Monday thru Friday, 
10 a.m. to 5 p.m.Films shown to groups by appointment. 
Information 215:493-6776. 


DURHAM FURNACE & MILL, Durham Rd., Durham, Pa. Open 
weekends only 1 p.m. to 5 p.m. For information call 
215:345-6722. 


EXHIBIT AT NAVAL AIR STATION, Willow Grove, Pa. Captured 
enemy aircraft from World War Il, including two Japanese 
planes that are the only ones in existence today. Outside, 
open 24 hours daily, along the fence, 1/4 mile past main 
gate, on Rte. 611. 


FONTHILL, East Court Street, Doylestown, Pa. Home of 
Dr. Henry Mercer, built of cement, contains his private art 
collection and antiques. 1 hr. guided tour Wed. thru Sun. 
10 to 5 p.m. Admission. Closed Jan. & Feb. 


FREEDOMS FOUNDATIONS, awards and educational organi- 
zation on 100-acre campus west of Valley Forge Park on 
Rte. 23. Guided tour includes Avenue of Flags, Patriots and 
Newscarriers Halls of Fame, Faith of Our Fathers Chapel, 
52-acre Medal Grove of Honor, Hoover Library on Totali- 
tarian Systems, Independence Garden, Washington at 
Prayer Statue. Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m. to 5 p.m., Sat. 10 a.m. to 
5 p.m. and Sunday Noon to 5 p.m. Phone 215:933-8825. 


GREEN HILLS FARM, Perkasie, Pa. Open Monday thru Friday 
for tours at 10:30 a.m. and 2 p.m. Call 215:249-0100 
for details. 


GOSCHENHOPPEN HISTORIANS FOLKLIFE MUSEUM, Red 
Man's Hall, Rte. 29, Green Lane, Pa. Open Sundays only, 
1:30 to 4 p.m. Open by appointment for school groups or 
other interested organizations. Phone 215:754-6013. 


HISTORIC FALLSINGTON, INC., Fallsington, Pa. The pre- 
Revolutionary village where William Penn worshipped, 
Fallsington stands as a living lesson in our country's early 
history. Open March 15 thru November 15. Wed. thru 
Sunday, 1 to 5 p.m. Closed Tuesday. Closed Monday unless 
it’s a holiday. Admission. Groups by appointment. Last tour 
4 p.m. 


IRON MASTER'S HOUSE AND MUSEUM, The Art Smithy, 
Rte. 73, Center Point, Worcester, Pa. Museum and house 
open Tues., Thurs., Fri., and Sat. 1-5 p.m., 7-9 p.m. Free. 
Phone 215:584-4441. Tours by appointment. 


LANKENAU HOSPITAL CYCLORAMA OF LIFE, Lancaster Ave. 
west of City Line Ave. Museum features a visual journey of 
life, showing span of human life from ovum to old age. 
Special exhibits on the effects of smoking, alcohol and drugs. 
Open weekdays 9 a.m. to5 p.m.; Sat. & Sun. 10a.m. to 4 p.m. 
Phone 215:MI9:1400. Tour groups by appointment. 


MARGARET GRUNDY MEMORIAL MUSEUM, 680 Radcliffe 
St., Bristol, Pa. Open Monday thru Thursday and Saturday 
1 p.m. to 3 p.m. Call 215:788-7891 for information. 


MEMORIAL BUILDING, Rtes. 532 & 32, Washington Crossing, 


Pa. Open daily except Monday 9 a.m. to 4:30 p.m. For infor- 
mation call 215:493-4076. 


MERCER MUSEUM, Pine and Ashland Sts., Doylestown, Pa. 
This unique structure, built by the late Dr. Henry Chapman 
Mercer entirely of cement, houses a vast collection of arti- 
facts used prior to the age of steam. Open Tues. thru Sun. 
10 a.m. to 5 p.m. Admission. Groups by appointment. Closed 
Jan. & Feb. will reopen on Wed. March 1. with an Open 
House on March 2nd from 10 a.m. to 4:30 p.m. where several 
craftspersons will demonstrate and exhibit their crafts. 


MORAVIAN POTTERY AND TILE WORKS, 3 Court St. & 
Swamp Road, Doylestown, Pa. Mercer Tiles were used on the 
floors, ceiling and walls of many buildings throughout the 
world, including the state capitol in Harrisburg. Open Tues. 
thru Sun. 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. Admission. Groups by appoint- 
ment. Closed Jan. & Feb. 


NATIONAL SHRINE OF OUR LADY OF CZESTOCHOWA, Ferry 
Rd., Doylestown, Pa. Tours by reservation only, Mon. thru 
Sat. 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. and Sunday at 2 p.m. For information 
call 215:345-0600. 


NEW JERSEY STATE MUSEUM, 205 West State Street, 
Trenton, New Jersey. Monday thru Friday 9 a.m. to 5 p.m.; 
Weekends and most holidays 1 to 5 p.m. Free admission. For 
more information call 609:292-6308. 


PARRY MANSION, Cannon Square, New Hope, Pa. Closed 
until Spring. 


PEARL S. BUCK FOUNDATION, Perkasie, Pa. Tours at Green 
Hills Farm, Miss Buck's estate, are given daily, Monday thru 
Friday, except holidays, at 10:30 a.m. and 2 p.m. No charge. 


PENNSBURY MANOR, Morrisville, Pa. Open Tuesday thru 
Saturday 10 a.m. to 4:30 p.m. and Sunday 1 to 4:30 p.m. 
Call 215:946-0400 or 946-0606 for information. 


POLLOCK'S AUTO SHOWCASE, 70 S. Franklin St., Pottstown, 
Pa. Highlights large display of pre-World War I cars, antique 
motorcycles, bicycles, telephones, radios, and typewriters. 
Open Mon. thru Sat., 9 a.m. to 3 p.m. Adults $1.50, Children 
under 12, 75¢. 


RINGING ROCKS, Bridgeton Township, two and a half miles west 
of River Road at Upper Black Eddy. 3'/2 acres of huge 
tumbled boulders. Take along a hammer or piece of iron, as 
many of the rocks will ring when, struck. Call Parks and 
Recreation Dept. at 215:757-0571 for information. 


SELLERSVILLE MUSEUM, Old Borough Hall, 1888 West Church 
St., Sellersville, Pa. Devoted to history of Sellersville. Call 
215:257-5075 for hours and information. 


STOVER HOUSE, Tinicum Park, River Road, Erwinna, Pa. Open 
weekends 1 p.m. to 5 p.m. Free. Call 215:345-6722 for 
information. 


STOVER-MYERS MILL, Dark Hollow Rd., Pipersville, Pa. Open 
weekends 1 p.m. to 5 p.m. Call 215:345-6722 for information. 


TAYLOR HOUSE, Washington Crossing, Pa. Open Tuesday thru 
Friday 8:30 a.m. to 5 p.m. 


THOMPSON-NEELY HOUSE, Washington Crossing, Pa. Open 
daily except Monday 9 a.m. to 4:30 p.m. Admission 504. 


WASHINGTON CROSSING STATE PARK, Pa. See listings for 
David Library, Memorial Building, Taylor House and 
Thompson-Neely House. 


WILMAR LAPIDARY ART MUSEUM, Rt. 232 and Pineville 
Road, Pineville, Pa. This is the country's largest private 
collection of handcarved, semi-precious stones. Open Tues. 
thru Sat. 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. Sunday 1 to 5 p.m. Admission. 
Closed Jan. & Feb. a 


Be Noticed 


If you are scheduling an event and would like us to 
include it in the monthly calendar of events, drop it in 
the mail to BUCKS COUNTY PANORAMA, c/o Jeanne 
Hurley. Please be sure to have it in our hands NO 
LATER than 5 weeks prior to the month of publication. 
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Audiolab 
STEREO CENTER 


312 OXFORD VALLEY ROAD 
FAIRLESS HILLS, PA. 


(Levittown Parkway 
just south of Route 1) 


*Quality Components 
*Lab-Standard Service 
*Mature, Qualified Staff 
*No Pressure to Buy 


946-3476 


Weekdays: Noon to 9 p.m.; 
Sat. 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. 
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ON THE BUSINESS SIDE 
(Continued from page 39) 


Start & Run Your Own Business,”’ Feb. 
26 at Barbizon Hotel, NYC. (Toll free 
number 800-223-7450). TWA offers a 
small package crisis survival kit to 
small package shippers—details ship- 
ping procedures, maximum package 
weight and size, pick-up and delivery 
arrangements and airport-to-airport 
rate guide. Write: TWA, Inc. P.O. Box 
839 C, Farmingdale, N.Y. 11736 for 
copy. Magnavox, Fort Wayne, Ind. has 
a new Video Cassette Recorder/Player 
which records and plays back up to four 
hours in color and with optional 
black/white TV camera—unattended 
recording is also possible. PA’s new 
Act 86, the Fertilizer Law, regulates 
labeling of fertilizers and brings soil 
conditioners and soil amendments 
(substances which change soil struc- 
ture and bacterial action) under regula- 
tion. Labels will now be supported by 
scientific documentation. 
APPOINTMENTS 

John H. Ware III, Oxford, PA, 
president of Penn Fuel Gas, Inc. has 
been elected president of PA Gas 
Assoc. which represents 34 state gas 
utilities. Stanley B. Disson, Broomall, 
holder of seven patents, has been 
appointed senior v.p. of American 
Electronic Laboratories, Inc. Moreland 


Corp., Willow Grove, has named 
Robert Anderson, Warminster, v.p. 
and gen’! manager. 2nd Lt. Patricia M. 
Skapik, Danboro, will serve as a 
security police officer in Military Airlift 
Command, Andrews AFB, Md. She 
holds a B.S. degree in criminal justice 
from West Chester State College, PA. 
Phila. Electric Co., Warminster, has 
appointed Charles Bergdoll, Jr., 
Haddonfield, N.J. service manager. 
William Mount, William Mount Asso- 
ciates, Doylestown, was elected to the 
executive council of the Board of 
American Society of Farm Managers & 
Rural Appraisers at a recent meeting in 
Denver, CO. In 1979 he will become 
president of the organization. Fidelity 
Bank has named Victor E. Ruehl, III 
manager of its Willow Grove office. He 
was formerly manager of the Doyles- 
town office. John G. Prsybylski, 
Washington Crossing, has been pro- 
moted to senior v.p. of Western 
Savings Bank, which has 38 branch 
offices. Dr. Madelyn Gutwirth, West 
Chester State College French profes- 
sor, is one of nine selected to be a 
member of Phila. public television 
station WHYY'S Humanities Council. 
She will help develop ideas for local and 
national TV. Bertha S. Wetzel, War- 
minster, is now a Sales Associate of the 
staff of John N. Weiss, Realtor. All 
associates have sold more than $1 
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million in residential real estate in 
1977. 
CHAMBER NOTES 

Pennridge Chamber of Commerce’s 
Health Week in November was a 
success. Free tests were given at Grand 
View Hospital and the public received 
information on local health organiza- 
tions. The Lower Bucks Chamber of 
Commerce’s BUCKS FORTUNE maga- 
zine celebrated its first birthday . . . 
circulation is now more than five 
thousand. March 13, 8 p.m. at Council 
Rock High School will be the scene of 
Arizona State College’s ‘Up with 
People," a vibrant musical. Money 
raised will go to A. Marlyn Moyer, Jr. 
Scholarship Foundation. The group 
travels world-wide. Central Bucks 
Chamber of Commerce Annual Com- 
munity Service Awards will be held 
April 8 at the Fountainhead, New 
Hope. Categories are Business 
achievement, Humanitarian, Bucks 
Co. Ambassador, Arts Award. Nomina- 
tions for these coveted awards are 
being accepted. Thomas Colgan of 
Fischer Porter Company is General 
Chairman. The chamber recently 
passed a Resolution opposing the 
postal service's proposal to raise first 
class business mail from 134 to 16¢. A 
request was made for a comprehensive 
study of the proposal for its economic 
impact. Kä 


LOWER MAKEFIELD TOWNSHIP 
Magnificent two-story townhouse in Sutphin Pines—a prestigious 
location in a neighborhood of outstanding homes. A gracious home with 
attention to quality and craftsmanship throughout, from one of the finest 


builders in the area. Two bedrooms, two-and-a-half baths, living room, 
dining room, breakfast area, den with fireplace. Three and four-bedroom 
models also available. Prices start at $75,000. 


MANOR REALTY 


= scs AAA ww 
94 S. Main Street, Yardley ° (215) 493-6535 


HILLTOWN BUSINESS CAMPUS 
Business Condominium Units for Small Light Industrial Users: Whole- 
saling, Manufacturing, Warehousing, etc. 
2000 sq. ft. (25 x 80) 
3000 sq. ft. (37% x 80) 


$54,000 
$78,000 


Larger Units Available, Prices include 3-Phase Electric, Oil, Hot Air Heat, 
Office with Foyer and one Rest Room. Units can be finished to your 


specifications. 
Prime Location: Rt. 309 Frontage, 1000 ft. North of R&S Diner on the 


Sellersville Exit Ramp. Opposite Cycle Villa. 


LEXINGTON ASSOCIATES—BOB OPDYKE 
822-8300 


DISTINCTLY DIFFERENT IN YARDLEY, PA. 
The core of this energy-conserving home is the central court or atrium. 
Covered by large double glazed skylights, it soaks up winter sun in its 
slate roof to provide year ‘round patio living. Large doors, 
cross-ventilation and picture windows merge the atrium with the outside 
redwood deck. General heating is provided by heat pumps which reverse 
their operation for summer air conditioning. There is no furnace, hence 
no concern over deliveries or shortages of fuel. Double glazed windows 
and unusually good insulation, provide the very best protection, keeping 
the total energy costs under $100 per month. Amenities in the atrium 
include the wet bar, fridge, phone and moor sighting. Surrounding this 
unusual year "round liveable courtyard a: j bedrooms, 3 full baths, 2 
kitchens, office—or any combination of same. Truly unusual, 
environmentally sound and distinctly dramatically different! Proudly 


offered at $172,000. 
WM. H. FULPER, REALTORS (215) 493-4007 


19 South Main Street Yardley, Pa. 


Beautiful 10-room Bucks County stone colonial. All large rooms; 4 
fireplaces; in-ground pool; stone barn. Four acres of privacy. $225,000. 


New Hope Realty 1-215-862-2058 
Rte. 202 County Row 1-215-493-3669 
1-215-493-3852 


Four-acre Country retreat tucked away in the Solebury woods. Huge 
living room with fireplace and sliding glass doors leading to large 
covered porch. Four bedrooms upstairs plus large recreation room 
downstairs. Central air and central vacuum are just a few of the extras. 
For the hobbyist and artist, this can be yours for $95,900 


Member of Homes for Living Member of 4 Multiple Listing Services 


—emr | Eichler & Maly, Inc. / REALTORS 


93 W. Butler Avenue, Chalfont, Pa 18914 - 822-1941 


A VICTORIAN 

If you have a flair for the unusual, you will want to see this property in 
Solebury Township on 2% acres. It offers gracious country living at its 
best. Entrance hall, living room, dining room with fireplace, 
ultra-modern kitchen, den with fireplace and powder room. Above are 4 
spacious bedrooms (one with fireplace) and modern bath. Outbuildings 
include barn with studio and fireplace plus carriage house. $158,000. Call 
for further details and inspection. 


J. CARROLL MOLLOY 
REALTOR OPEN SUNDAY 12-4 
30 S. MAIN ST., DOYLESTOWN, PA. 348-3558 


TIRED OF CLIMBING STAIRS? Recently listed, this spacious 3-B.R., 
2-bath home has: Foyer, living rm. w/fpl., Ig. kitchen, lots of closets & a 
huge basement w/separate entrance. 1 ¥acres, lots of dogwoods! Only 
minutes from center of Doylestown. $70,000. 


ann 
Smith 
& associates 


39 W. State St. Doylestown, Pa. 345-7795 


140 E Butler Ave. 
(Rte. 202) 


Chalfont, Pa. 9.5 Wed OPEN 

Phone 822-1991 8:30:00 
All 0 

du, ther Days 


200 YEAR OLD STONE FARMHOUSE is overlooking the North 
Branch Creek. The large Country kitchen has been modernized for 
today while retaining the charm of the Past. Also has a walk-in fireplace 
in the hearth room, 5 bedrooms, 2% baths and random floors. The 
25 acres include a spring house, ice house on edge of springfed pond 
and a bank barn with shop and 2 story office building that could easily 
be converted to a guest house. Excellent condition & beautifully main- 
tained. $270,000 To inspect-Call Andrea Graham 822-1901 


WINTER WONDERLAND 
Beautifully kept 3-bedroom country home all on 2% acres. Close to 
elementary school and close to town-yet-quiet setting. Lots of evenings 
just waiting to be spent in this lovely home. Only $59,900. 
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BEDMINSTER TOWNSHIP $148,000.00 ''Make it a Miniature Estate'' 
16 Acres. Impressive tree-lined drive leads to old farmhouse and 
charming cottage. Huge bank barn, corn crib, machine shed. Main house 
has 17'6''x24' family room with cathedral ceiling and huge beams. Three 
fireplaces, two stairways, five bedrooms, two full baths and a half bath. 
Full basement. Attic. Also a bonus in a three-bedroom, one-and-a-half 
bath cottage that has a living-dining room with a fireplace. Old shade and 
lovely privacy —1000-foot set-back from the road. 


EDGAR G. CRAWFORD 


REALTOR 
57 WEST COURT STREET DOYLESTOWN, PA. 18901 
“At the time and temperature sign” 


348-5657 Days & Eves. 348-8200 


62. BUCKS COUNTY PANORAMA 


ROBERT A.BLACK Real Estate 


Milford Square, Pa. 18935 - - - 9536-9380 


Speak for themselves: 


i. Large stone manor house with centre hall. 
2. Six bedrooms. 

3. Double living room with two fireplaces. 

4. Formal dining room. 

5. Large kitchen with walk-in fireplace. 

6. Pantry room with walk-in fireplace. 

7. Full attic. 

8. Basement with workshop and office. 

9. Very large barn set up for cattle and horses. 
10. Six acres with more available. 
11. The price—$276,000. 


Realtor 


40 Bridge Street, 
IT | | NG New Hope, Penna. 
215-862-2291 


JUST SOUTH OF DOYLESTOWN 
8-year-old 3 bedrm. residence with central air, entrance hall, family rm. 
w/fpl., din. rm., eat-in kitchen, liv. rm. and den. Complete move-in 
condition. 1% acres with active stream and beautifully landscaped. 
Owner Transferred— Must Sell. Asking $71,000 


96 West State Street 
Doylestown 

Bucks County 
Pennsylvania 1890] 


Geo. H. 
WETHERILL 
REALTORS 
345-7600 


Eves. & Sun. 348-8098 or 598-7488 


Elegant and grand—the kind of home in which you will be proud to 
entertain located in the prestigious area of Holland. A huge foyer with 
spiral staircase provides the first setting for this 9-room home with 
formal living room and dining room; massive eat-in kitchen with 
custom-height counters. There are four bedrooms, 2% baths, central air 
conditioning, a beautiful family room with fireplace, hardwood floors and 
wall-to-wall carpeting 3/4-acre corner lot, enlarged parking area, two-car 
garage with auto opener, fenced rear yard. City water and sewer. 


Olde Towie Real Estate 


E.M. KENT, " REALTOR 
322-2020------ 183 Bustleton Pike, Feasterville, Pa. 
322-SOLD------ 910 Second St. Pike, Richboro, Pa. 
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Interest 
is 1n your 
account... 


There are 10 convenient locations to serve you: 

Perkasie: 620 Chestnut Street, Glenwood/5th Street; 
Quakertown: Quaker Village Shopping Center". Quakertown 
Plaza Shopping Center; Souderton: County Line Plaza Shopping 
Center": Dublin: 145 Main Street*; Plumstead: Route 611; 
Chalfont: 191 E. Butler Avenue, Chalfont Village Shopping 
Center*; Doylestown: Cross Keys Office Center. 

*Offer REDDYBUCKS 24-hour banking. 


Helping you change things for the better... 


Bucks County Bank 


AND TRUST COMPANY 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


Take off 
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des, Hit the deck in shorts and 
a tee shirt. Or your bikini if i 
you want. 
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You're on a leisurely cruise 

to remote islands. With names 
like Martinique, Grenada, 
Guadeloupe. Those are the 
ones you've heard of. 


A big, beautiful sailing vessel 
glides from one breathtaking 
Caribbean jewel to another. 
And you're aboard, having 
the time of your life with an 
\ intimate group of lively, fun- 
loving people. Singles and 
couples, too. There's good food, 
ep "2108; anda few pleasant 
comforts...but there's little 
resemblance to a stay at a 
fancy hotel, and you'll be 
happy about that. 
Spend six days exploring 
paradise and getting to know 
<= . congenial people. There’s no 
am Ge Te other vacation like it. 
Your share from $265. A new cruise is forming now. 
p Write Cap'n Mike for your free adventure 
booklet in full color. 


City State Ze 
Prone 


New 
Agoress | 


P.O. Box 120, Dept. 322 Miami Beach, Florida 33139 


